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A Note on Texts 



The quotations from manuscript works of Sir Isaac Newton have been 
prepared based on the original documents or the microfilm collection of Newton's 
manuscripts compiled by Chadwyck-Healy Publishers. It is my great pleasure to thank 
the Jewish National and University Library, Jerusalem; the Bodmer Foundation, 
Geneva; the Bumdy Library at MIT (currently home to the Babson Collection); and 
King's College, Cambridge, for their kind permission to reproduce parts of the Newton 
manuscripts. 

The following conventions have been applied in citations. Crossed-out 
passages have been included only in cases where I felt them to be particularly useful in 
understanding an aspect of Newton's thought. When additions or corrections have been 
made between lines by Newton, I have usually not given any indication to differentiate 
them from the rest of the text. My goal has been to remain as close to the original form 
of the text as possible without losing clarity. 

Crossed-out passages appear between pointed brackets: < >. Newton 
occasionally uses square brackets, which appear here as such: [ ]. Newton's marginal 
and interlineal notations appear in curved brackets: { }. My interpolations, including 
page numbers, missing letters and comments, appear in double square brackets: [[ ]]. 
Newton often underlines texts as a way of indicating that they are quotations; I have 
preserved these underlinings. 
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Preface 



This book is based on my doctoral dissertation from the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem (1996) of the same title. As a master’s student, working on an entirely 
different project, I was well aware that many of Newton’s theological manuscripts were 
located in our own Jewish National and University Library, but I was under the 
mistaken assumption that scores of highly qualified scholars must be assiduously 
scouring them and publishing their results. It never occurred to me to look at them at 
all until, having finished my master’s, I spoke to Professor David Katz at Tel- Aviv 
University about an idea I had for doctoral research. Professor Katz informed me that 
the project I had suggested was one which he himself had just finished, but that I might 
be interested in working on the famous Newton manuscripts in the context of a project 
being organized by him, Richard Popkin, James Force, and the late Betty Jo Teeter 
Dobbs, to study and publish Newton’s theological material. I asked him whether he was 
not sending me into the shark-infested waters of highly competitive scholarship, and 
learned that in fact there were only a handful of scholars in the world who actively 
studied and published on Newton’s theology. At the time the group consisted mainly 
of Popkin, Force, Dobbs, Frank Manuel, Kenneth Knoespel, and David Castillejo. I 
would later discover that others were beginning to work on this material at roughly the 
same time I was: Rob Iliffe, Matti Kochavi, Jose Faur, Scott Mandelbrote, and Sarah 
Hutton. Force and Popkin have continued to lead the field, both by furthering their own 
work in this area, and by organizing conferences and publishing projects which feature 
Newton research. 

It is my great pleasure at this time to thank those people who have supported 
me and helped in the creation of the present volume. My advisors, Professors Michael 
Heyd and Yosef Kaplan of the Hebrew University, despite early misgivings they 
certainly had about my ability to carry through this project, gave selflessly of their time 
and wisdom to help me. In particular, they tried hard to impart to me the 
methodological rigor for which they are both known. Their success may have been 
limited, but it undoubtedly saved me from more and greater errors than those which 
remain in this book. The anonymous readers of my typescript for Kluwer made valuable 
suggestions, and I thank them for supporting the publication of this monograph. 
Throughout the period in which I worked on Newton, I was constantly in touch with 
Professors Richard Popkin, James Force, and David Ruderman, all of whom 
contributed invaluable ideas, criticism and moral support. 

Chadwyck-Healy Publishers could not have picked a better time to publish 
their brilliant microfilm collection of Newton manuscripts, edited by Peter Jones, which 
did a great deal to allow the speedy completion of my research. I am deeply indebted 
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to the staff of the Jewish National and University Library, particularly the manuscripts 
librarians and my colleagues at the Edelstein reading room, for their patience and help. 
I also owe much to the kindness of the Bodmer Foundation, the Jewish National and 
University Library in Jerusalem, the Provost and Fellows of King’s College, 
Cambridge, and the trustees of the Babson Collection at MIT for allowing me to 
publish portions of their Newton manuscripts. Generous support from the William 
Andrews Clark Memorial Library, the National Foundation for Jewish Culture, the 
Center for Jewish Studies at the Hebrew University, and the trustees of the Warburg 
Prize, were critical to my success in finishing this project. Amy S. Ruskin has done an 
outstanding job editing this work, and Maja de Keijzer of Kluwer Academic Publishers 
has been friendly and supportive at all times. 




CHAPTER ONE 



INTRODUCTION 



I could scarce avoid taking notice of the great and deplorable 
growth of irreligion, especially among those, that aspired to pass for 
wits, and several of them too for philosophers. And on the other side 
it was obvious, that divers learned men, as well as others, partly 
upon the score of their abhorrence of these infidels and libertines, 
and partly upon that of a well-meaning but ill-formed zeal, had 
brought many good men to think, that religion and philosophy were 
incompatible; both parties contributing to the vulgar error, but with 
this difference, that the libertines thought a virtuoso ought not to be 
a Christian, and the others, that he could not be a true one. 1 



I. Sir Isaac Newton in the Throes of Changing Times 

In a pair of books which are today old but not superannuated, The Seventeenth 
Century Background (1934) and The Eighteenth Century Background (1940), Prof. 
Basil Willey laid down many of the essential issues in the intellectual history of early- 
modern Europe. "Whereas for the seventeenth century ‘Truth’ seemed to be the key- 
word," he says, "this time [concerning the eighteenth century] it is ‘Nature’." 2 
Periodization is a difficult proposition in all cases, and Willey did not intend to suggest 
a concrete break at the turn of the century. Yet there is a distinct intuition that some sort 
of "crisis" takes place in Western Europe as one moves from the later seventeenth to 
the early eighteenth century, and that the crisis has to do with shifting attitudes toward 
"Truth" and "Nature.” This crisis was most eloquently and compellingly described by 
Paul Hazard in his book La Crise de la conscience europeene (Paris, 1935; English 
translation, The European Mind, 1680-1715 , London, 1953). 3 Individual thinkers 
usually did not see themselves as going through a crisis — it was a phenomenon of the 
European intellectual world as a whole, discemable in historiographic hindsight. 4 



1 Robert Boyle, The Christian Virtuoso: Shewing, That by being addicted to experimental philosophy, a 
man is rather assisted than indisposed to be a good Christian (London, 1690), p. 37. 

2 Basil Willey, The Eighteenth Century Background (London, 1940; repr. 1977), p. v. 

3 The concept of a "general crisis” in the seventeenth century is discussed in Geoffrey Parker and Lesley 
M. Smith (eds.), The General Crisis of the Seventeenth Century (London, 1978); and Trevor Aston (ed), Crisis 
in Europe 1560-1660 (London, 1965). Hazard seems to place the crisis in the more limited period 1680 to 
1715. 

4 Margaret Jacob, in her recent discussion of the Hazard thesis, introduces the idea that men of Newton's 
generation maintained combinations of positions, by dint of a “Calvinist rationalism,” which we would 
consider paradoxical: 
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Baroque European scholars commonly believed that Truth could be 
ascertained by examining the Book of Nature and the Book of Scripture together-no 
contradiction could occur between them if the proper approach was used, and distilled 
Truth would emerge. But toward the end of the seventeenth century this conviction 
began to break down, and what may be considered an intellectual ’’crisis" occurred. It 
is possible to speak of three aspects to this "crisis": the crises within understandings of 
the Book of Nature and the Book of Scripture, and a crisis in understanding the 
relations between the two Books. 

Within the Book of Scripture, the crisis was precipitated by the application of 
humanistic critical techniques to Scripture and the resulting emergence of nascent 
biblical criticism. The crisis was much aggravated by a proliferation of exegetical 
traditions appearing in the wake of the Reformation, which led to even more confusion 
about what Scripture says. This development shook the foundations of Reformation 
sola Scriptura as a doctrine which could be depended upon to provide truth and 
salvation. It also left millenarians (of whom Newton was one) searching for ways to 
uphold the veracity of scriptural prophecy. Further confusion in attitudes toward 
Scripture was caused by the Renaissance interest in ancient theology and wisdom, 
which added a competing source of knowledge to biblical hegemony. Within the Book 
of Nature, the crisis was induced by the mechanical worldview of Descartes; by the new 
worlds revealed through voyages of exploration, microscopy and telescopy; and most 
important, by the rules of Nature uncovered by Newton and others. The European mind 
was forced by these discoveries to reevaluate its picture of the natural world, the 
respective places of God and man within the world, and the religious traditions which 
underlaid the intellectual status quo ante. The crisis in understanding the relationship 
between the two Books came when new perceptions of each Book led to previously 
unperceived contradictions between the Books, which could be settled only by rather 
unsatisfying mental gymnastics. In particular, how was one to regard the theological 
implications of the New Science, with its Rules of Nature, when its conclusions (in 
matters such as pre-Adamism or the plurality of worlds, for example) appeared to 
contradict the plain meaning of biblical passages? It is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that after the early eighteenth century the Book of Nature became the greater authority 
for determining Truth, and dictated the way Scripture was to be understood. 5 



Calvinist rationalism permitted them to live in two worlds, to have their 
faith as well as their scientific enquiry, indeed to hold the tension of the crisis within 
their own minds without succumbing to intellectual madness, that is, to either atheism 
or enthusiasm. Their brand of Protestantism derived historically from Calvin, and at 
its core was an extreme monotheism, a God for whom the law of universal gravitation 
according to Newton is merely the divine will operating on the universe.... 

This thesis, while not especially enlightening in many respects, accords very well as far as it goes with 
Newton's own thought, especially his voluntarism. See M. Jacob, "The Crisis of the European Mind: Hazard 
Revisited," idem and P. Mack (eds.). Politics and Culture in Early Modem Europe: Essays in Honor of HG. 
Koenigsberger (Cambridge, 1987), pp. 251-271; quotation from p. 260. 

5 On the doctrine of the Two Books and some examples of its crisis, see J. E. Force and R. H. Popkin 
(eds.). The Books of Nature and Scripture: Recent Essays on Natural Philosophy, Theology, and Biblical 
Criticism in the Netherlands of Spinoza's Time and the British Isles of Newton's Time (Dordrecht, 1994). On 
the religious implications of these crises, see, e.g., R.H. Popkin and A. Vanderjagt (eds.). Skepticism and 
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Over the course of the Renaissance and Baroque periods, while the seeds of 
these crises were taking root, another development was occurring in European thought: 
the study of Judaism by Christian theologians. Scholars took up the Hebrew language 
in order to understand the Book of Scripture, and went on to learn about a largely 
unknown world of law, exegesis, mysticism and philosophy. While an obligatory mental 
sneer was generally maintained toward things Jewish, it was nevertheless discovered 
that Judaism had a great deal to say about the burning issues which would eventually 
foment the crises. Jewish literature could enlighten one about the nature of prophecy 
and the apocalypse, of cosmology and cosmography, of the pagan and Christian past, 
of metaphysics, and of every matter connected with the Bible — the Book of Scripture. 
Jewish books were translated into Latin in order that a wide European audience might 
have access to these ideas, and erudite studies were made by scholars in many fields 
which used Jewish thought as underpinning for some attitude in a current controversy. 
Occasionally living Jews created the connection between study of Jewish tradition and 
the crisis issues — Baruch Spinoza is one example, and the Portuguese authors of anti- 
Christian polemics are another. 6 But much more commonly, it was Christian savants 
wielding their new Jewish knowledge who brought Judaic studies to bear on the crisis 
of the European mind. 7 

Sir Isaac Newton has been repeatedly pointed out in studies of the European 
crisis as a central figure in the intellectual shift of the "Hazard Generation." Newton 
believed deeply in the doctrine of the Two Books, as well as in the validity of ancient 
wisdom as a key to Truth. Reflecting these beliefs, his long and active intellectual 
career was divided between science, historical theology, and alchemy. However, 



Irreligion in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries (Leiden, 1993), particularly the article by David Katz, 
"Isaac Vossius and the English Biblical Critics," (pp. 142-84), which illustrates many of the problems just 
mentioned; H.G. von Reventlow, The Authority of the Bible and the Rise of the Modem World (Philadelphia, 
1985); David Wootton, Paolo Sarpi: Between Renaissance and Enlightenment (Cambridge, 1983); idem and 
Michael Hunter (eds.). Atheism from the Reformation to the Enlightenment (Oxford, 1992); Lucien Febvre, 
The Problem of Unbelief in the Sixteenth Century : The Religion of Rabelais (Cambridge, MA, 1982; original 
French ed., Le Probleme de I'incroyance au XVT siecle: la religion de Rabelais [Paris, 1942]); Alan Charles 
Kors, Atheism in France, 1650-1729, Vol I: The Orthodox Sources of Disbelief (Princeton, 1990); idem and 
Paul J. Korshin (eds.), Anticipations of the Enlightenment in England, France, and Germany (Philadelphia, 
1987); David Berman, A History of Atheism in Britain: From Hobbes to Russell (London, 1988). It should be 
noted that while the numbers of deep skeptics and atheists increased dramatically over Newton's lifetime, even 
at the end of that period they constituted a minority of thinkers. On aspects of the New Science which brought 
about a crisis in the Book of Nature, see, e.g., Alexandre Koyr6, From the Closed World to the Infinite 
Universe (Baltimore, 1957); E.J. Dijksterhuis, The Mechanization of the World Picture: Pythagoras to Newton 
(Oxford, 1961), Parts IV and V; Brian Easlea, Witch-hunting, Magic & the New Philosophy: An Introduction 
to the Debates of the Scientific Revolution 1450-1 750 (Sussex, 1980). It is noteworthy that Thomas S. Kuhn's 
great classic in the philosophy of science. The Structure of Scientific Revolutions (Chicago, 1962; enlarged ed. 
1970), centers around the idea that paradigms of scientific explanation shift when they reach a crisis, and that 
the "Copemican Revolution," of which Newton was the capstone, represents such a paradigm shift. 

6 On the role of Portuguese Jewish polemics in internal attacks on Christianity, see R.H. Popkin, "Jewish 
Anti-Christian Arguments as a Source of Irreligion from the Seventeenth to the Early Nineteenth Century," 
M. Hunter and D. Wootton (eds.), Atheism from the Reformation to the Enlightenment , pp. 159-81. 

7 See Frank Manuel, "Israel in the Christian Enlightenment," idem, The Changing of the Gods (Hanover, 
Mass., 1983; repr. from Daedelus, Winter, 1982, pp. 33-52); idem, The Broken Staff: Judaism Through 
Christian Eyes (Cambridge, MA, 1992). 
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Newton's spectacular successes in understanding the Book of Nature have obscured his 
investigations in the Book of Scripture. They have led to an iconography which portrays 
him as the great hero of rationalist scientific thought, the man who overcame religious 
zealotry and obscurantism. But in recent years, with the availability of Newton's myriad 
manuscripts, the extent of his concern with theology has emerged. Lord John Maynard 
Keynes' re-evaluation of Newton has by now become famous. Reflecting on years of 
contemplation in Newton's unpublished manuscripts, Keynes wrote: 

In the eighteenth century and since, Newton came to be 
thought of as the first and greatest of the modem age of scientists, a 
rationalist, one who taught us to think on the lines of cold and 
untinctured reason. 

I do not see him in this light. I do not think that any one 
who has pored over the contents of that box which he packed up 
when he finally left Cambridge in 1696.. .can see him like that. 

Newton was not the first of the age of reason. He was the last of the 
magicians, the last of the Babylonians and Sumerians, the last great 
mind which looked out on the visible and intellectual world with the 
same eyes as those who began to build our intellectual inheritance 
rather less than 10,000 years ago. Isaac Newton.. .was the last 
wonder-child to whom the Magi could do sincere and appropriate 
homage. 

Why do I call him a magician? Because he looked on the 
whole universe and all that is in it as a riddle , as a secret which 
could be read by applying pure thought to certain evidence, certain 
mystic clues which God had laid about the world to allow a sort of 
philosopher's treasure hunt to the esoteric brotherhood.... 8 



Newton’s genius, this curiosity coupled with both brilliance and mental stamina, is 
expressed in his writings on both Books. 9 While his scientific pursuits changed the 
world, his theology remained mainly unseen; yet his struggles with the issues of 
Scripture and its connection with Nature would undoubtedly have become as famous 
and respected as those of any contemporary, had faithful renderings been published. For 
the scholar they are certainly as engaging as those of the major baroque thinkers. 

Keynes was perhaps the first to suggest an influence of Judaism on Newton's 
theology. Regarding Newton's Arianism he says, "It may be that Newton fell under 
Socinian influences, but I think not. He was rather a Judaic monotheist of the school of 
Maimonides." 10 More recent scholars such as Frank Manuel, Richard Popkin, James 



8 John Maynard Keynes, "Newton The Man," Newton Tercentenary Celebrations (Cambridge, 1947), pp. 
27-9. 

9 My colleague, Douglas Weiner, has suggested that Newton’s aim in investigating both Books was to 
establish simple, universal rules which would always yield true conclusions. 

10 Keynes, “Newton the Man,” p. 30. See R. H. Popkin's articles based on this comment, discussed below 
in this chapter. 
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Force and Jose Faur have published further studies describing ways in which Judaic 
knowledge affected Newton's thought. It has become apparent that Judaism and its 
literature were regarded by Newton, a central figure in the history of Western thought 
in general and of the Hazardian crisis in particular, as matters of quite some historical 
and theological weight. 

This study sets out to demonstrate more specifically, and in more detail than 
has been done previously, how Newton, a person who was not an original Hebraic 
scholar, used both Jewish history and Jewish sources heavily in his studies of the Book 
of Scripture. It will be seen that these two areas — what Newton learned and said about 
the historical Jews and their beliefs, and how he used Jewish literature — are different 
but interconnected. Newton provides a fine test case of the ways in which Hebraism 
could be absorbed and reflected in the thought of a scholar who came toward the end 
of its most outstanding era. A selected and by no means exhaustive group of issues has 
been used to demonstrate the importance of Judaic studies in Newton's writing. 

After addressing the questions of how Newton became interested in Jewish 
studies and what Jewish sources he owned and read, the influence of Hebraic studies 
will be examined in connection with Newton's researches in early religion, prophecy, 
Temple studies, church history, and mystic traditions. Each of these areas is important 
in understanding the crisis of the Book of Scripture in England; in one case, that of 
mysticism, there is additional relevance for Newton’s views on the Book of Nature as 
well. Therefore the analysis offered does not stop at the specific way in which Newton 
cites Jewish literature or history. Rather, an attempt is made to see how the use of 
Judaic studies fits into his overall view in each of these areas, and into the greater 
historical context. The views expressed in previous studies on this field will in some 
cases be expanded upon, and in other cases reevaluated on the basis of textual evidence. 
It is hoped that the results obtained will serve both to clarify certain issues in Newton's 
thought and to demonstrate the type of impact that the contemporary scholarly interest 
in Judaism could have on a mind like Newton's, in dealing with the intellectual crisis 
of Baroque Europe. 



II. Recent Perspectives on Newton’s Theology 
and the Place of Jewish Studies Therein 

The new availability of Newton's non-scientific manuscripts to scholars has 
brought a surge of awareness and investigation into his theology. These papers have a 
peculiar history of their own. Having been left by Newton to his niece, Katherine 
Conduitt, they sat in the family home all but unread until the end of the last century. 
Mathematical papers were donated to Cambridge in 1888, and mint papers went to the 
Public Records Office, but no one to whom it was offered — not Harvard or Yale, not 
Cambridge or the British Library — was interested in housing the theological, historical 
and alchemical manuscripts. These were eventually sold by the Lymington family, 
Conduct's heirs, at public auction in 1936, whence they became spread to the four 
comers of the earth. Three major collections remained together: that of Keynes, 
donated later to King's College; that of the Babson family, now located at the Bumdy 
Library of MIT; and the collection of Professor Abraham Shalom Yahuda, now housed 
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at the Jewish National and University Library in Jerusalem. Since many of these papers 
and those in other collections have been made available for scholarly use only recently, 
and the iconographical stigma concerning Newton's image has slowly been replaced by 
a wider historical approach, studies of the theological and alchemical papers began 
appearing only in recent years . 11 

It is true that traditional Newton specialists have always been aware of his 
theology, but they gave it short shrift, considering it a mere aberration in his otherwise 
rational scientific mind . 12 This attitude is the result of the same iconographic Newtonian 
scholarship mentioned above, still alive and well in our day in some quarters, which 
wishes to impose Enlightenment categories on a Baroque figure. For two centuries 
Newton has been the hero of logical "modem" thought. He has represented the end of 
religion's heavyhanded authority, the beginning of the modem age . 13 Any fact or 
document which might tarnish this image has been ignored or even suppressed. Now, 



11 On Newton's non-scientific manuscripts, see David Castillejo, "A Report on the Yahuda Collection of 
Newton MSS. bequeathed to the Jewish National and University Library at Jerusalem," typescript in the 
Newton dossier at the Jewish National and University Library; Richard Westfall, "Newton's Theological 
Manuscripts," Zev Bechler (ed), Contemporary Newtonian Research (Dordrecht, 1986), pp. 129-43; Babson 
Institute, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Grace K. Babson Collection of the Works of Sir Isaac Newton and 
the Material Relating to Him in the Babson Institute Library, Babson Park, Mass. (New York, 1950); Sotheby 
and Co., Catalogue of the Newton Papers Sold by Order of the Viscount Lymington. . . (London, 1936); 
catalogue issued with the Chadwyck-Healy set of Newton's MSS. on microfilm. 

12 As a rule, says Castillejo, "The few scholars who were able to study them could make little of these 
historical, theological and mystical MSS. It became fashionable to assume that Newton the young genius had 
had a nervous breakdown in his fifties and had turned into Newton the dotard." (David Castillejo, "A Report 
on the Yahuda Collection," p. 1.) See also idem. The Expanding Force in Newton's Cosmos (Madrid, 1981), 
p. 13. 

It was Jean-Baptiste Biot's view, apparently widespread by the early 19th century, that Newton 
suffered a nervous breakdown around 1695 which weakened his intellect, so that, "his mind fatigued by long 
and painful efforts, had need of complete and entire repose. At least we know, that thenceforward he only 
occupied his leisure with religious studies, or sought relief in literature or in business." (quoted in Louis 
Trenchard More, Isaac Newton: A Biography [New York, 1934], p. 61 1 .) Biot, citing an unpublished note by 
Christian Huygens, reports that Newton became deranged sometime in 1692-4 when his dog tipped over a 
candle and burned up his writings from the past twenty years. Laplace thought Newton suddenly turned to the 
study of prophecy in this period, when his mental powers had allegedly ebbed, and sought evidence in England 
to support this theory. In response to Biot and others, an article entitled "Sir Isaac Newton's Alleged Insanity" 
appeared in the Christian Observer in 1844 (p. 777), based on Brewster's biography, attempting to show that 
Newton's study of theology had nothing mad about it. This entire matter is dealt with by Popkin, "Newton and 
Fundamentalism, II," idem and James E. Force, Essays on the Context, Nature, and Influence of Isaac 
Newton's Theology (Dordrecht, 1990), pp. 169-70. More recent scholars have convincingly attempted to 
explain that Newton did suffer a temporary derangement for a time during the period mentioned, as a result 
of chemical poisoning from his alchemical investigations. See L. W. Johnson and M. L. Wohlbarsht, "Mercury 
Poisoning: A Probable Cause of Isaac Newton's Physical and Mental Ills," Notes and Records of the Royal 
Society , vol. 34 (1979), pp. 1-9; P. E. Spargo and C. A. Pounds, "Newton's ‘Derangement of the Intellect’: 
New Light on an Old Problem," ibid, pp. 1 1-32. This, however, has nothing to do with his theological studies, 
which the manuscripts show to have been an occupation of Newton since his university years, and to have 
continued after his recovery. 

13 See, e.g., Andrew D. White, A History of the Warfare of Science with Theology in Christendom (New 
York, 1895; reprint 1955), p. 15: "For there came, one after the other, five of the greatest men our race has 
produced — Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, Descartes, and Newton — and when their work was done the old 
theological conception of the universe was gone." The creation of Newton's image as the father of modem 
rationalism by eighteenth-century poets and philosophers is discussed and illustrated in Gerd Buchdahl, The 
Image of Newton and Locke in the Age of Reason (London, 1961). 
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over the last 30 years, pioneering researches into the true mind of Newton are being 
carried out, which reveal him to have been a very typical son of his age, a mind not 
constrained by new categories of "rational" and "irrational,” "medieval" and "modem.” 

A great many important studies in the "whole" Newton have appeared since 
the majority of manuscripts became available for study. These attempt to reintegrate 
"lost" areas of his scholarship — history, theology, alchemy — into the historical image 
of Newton the scientist. The role of Judaism has been observed in several contexts. 

The great figure in the study of Newton's historical theology is Frank Manuel, 
whose works have set the stage for all future study. He began with a seminal and 
detailed study of Newton's chronologies and related matters, Isaac Newton: Historian 
(Cambridge, 1963). Taking advantage of the collections of Newton manuscripts then 
available at Cambridge, Manuel brilliantly places this aspect of Newton's activity into 
the greater European intellectual setting, and into the context of Newton's own thought. 
Manuel deals, among many other topics, with the importance of the Israelites and 
Hebrew sources in Newton's chronological reckoning. 14 In A Portrait of Isaac Newton 
(1968), Manuel attempts to break away from the traditional modes of biography and 
create a psycho-historical analysis of Newton's life, with interesting but not widely 
accepted results. 

The most important of Manuel's works for the present study is his Religion of 
Isaac Newton (Oxford, 1974), the first work to take full advantage of the Yahuda MSS. 
as well as those in other major collections. This book is truly seminal in the sense that 
within its 140 pages it lays the groundwork for almost every direction of subsequent 
research in Newton's religious thought: his tme conception of God; his view of the 
relationship between Scripture and Nature; the essentials of his church history and its 
purpose; and his ideas about prophecy. Each area is treated only briefly, with a few 
exemplary quotations from the manuscripts; detailed studies and finer distinctions are 
left to future scholars. The present study greatly develops and further contextualizes 
areas of Newton's thought pointed out very succinctly by Manuel, who is keenly aware 
of the impact which Jewish studies had on Newton. These include Newton's studies of 
Maimonides' thought, Kabbalah, and early Jewish-Christianity. 

A new wave of contributions to the study of Newton's theology has been 
created by Richard H. Popkin, James E. Force and their circle, over the last several 
years. Popkin and Force bring a variety of new perspectives to the study of Newton, 
most notably in placing his theology more deeply into the seventeenth and eighteenth- 
century European intellectual context. Their contributions do a great deal to clarify 
aspects of Newton's religious thought which might otherwise seem very odd to the 
modem reader. Among the strands of influence to which both these scholars point is 
Judaism. In the years following the appearance of Force's study of Newton's student, 
William Whiston ( William Whiston: Honest Newtonian [Cambridge, 1985]), Force and 
Popkin worked on different aspects of Newton's religious thought, and brought their 
results together as Essays on the Context , Nature, and Influence of Isaac Newton's 
Theology (Dordrecht, 1990). 



14 1 have chosen not to deal with the issue of Judaism and Jewish sources in Newton's chronologies in this 
study; Manuel has dealt with the issue in much depth. 
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This volume opens with an essay by Popkin entitled "Some Further Comments 
on Newton and Maimonides," a continuation of the discussion begun in his previous 
essay, "Newton and Maimonides." 15 In these papers Popkin seeks to show the 
importance of the fact that Newton owned and read works of Maimonides in Latin 
translation. He emphasizes that the translators and editors of Maimonides through 
whose lens Newton saw the works are particularly significant: Dionysius and Gerardus 
Vossius for Hilchot Ovde Kochavim (De Idolatria ); and Ludovicus de Compiegne de 
Veil for Sefer Avodah (De Cultu Divino) and Sefer Korbanot etc. (De Sacrifiis Liber ). 16 
Popkin wishes to expand on the comment of Lord Keynes that Newton was a 
Maimonidean monotheist and develop awareness of various areas in which Maimonides 
and his editors seem to have influenced Newton. While my conclusions on this matter 
will vary significantly from those of Popkin, his investigation is invaluable, and 
suggests the directions in which to look. Other essays by Popkin in Essays deal with 
ways in which Newton's religious thought conformed to particular streams in the 
European intellectual milieu and will be discussed at later stages in this study. 17 

Jose Faur, in his essay "Newton, Maimonides, and Esoteric Knowledge," 18 
also indicates various ways in which Maimonides may have influenced Newton, 
particularly his view of Scripture as containing both "accommodated" exoteric elements 
for everyone, and secrets of the universe, hidden in parables and riddles for the elite 
only. This thesis is essentially the mirror image of Keynes' statement about Newton's 
view of the world as a "riddle,” which the great mind could solve by pure thought. 
While Keynes spoke mainly in terms of the Book of Nature, Faur speaks of the Book 
of Scripture as such a riddle for Newton, in the way it was for Maimonides. 

James Force's contributions to the abovementioned volume include essays 
dealing with Newton's relationship to the Latitudinarians and Deists. 19 The former paper 
deals particularly with issues raised by Margaret C. Jacob in The Newtonians and the 
English Revolution 1689-1720 (Ithaca, NY, 1976), who seeks to demonstrate that the 
"Newtonian synthesis" of science and Latitudinarian Anglicanism, especially as 
propagated through the Boyle Lectures, had a profound impact on English thought and 
politics. Force points out how Newton's private religious beliefs, as opposed to the 
famous "synthesis" based on his science , made him ineligible as a Latitudinarian. The 
latter paper deals with issues raised in Jacob's book and others, and recently given 
impetus by Richard Westfall's important essay on "Isaac Newton's Theologiae Gentilis 



15 In Ruth Link-Salinger (ed), A Straight Path: Studies in Medieval Philosophy and Culture. Essays in 
Honor of Arthur Hyman (Washington, D.C., 1988), pp. 216-29; reprinted in R. H. Popkin, The Third Force 
in Seventeenth-Century Thought (Leiden, 1992), pp. 189-202. 

16 On all these works, see below, Chapter 2. 

17 R. H. Popkin in Popkin and Force, Essays on the Context, Nature, and Influence , "The Crisis of 
Polytheism and the Answers of Vossius, Cudworth, and Newton," pp. 9-25; "Polytheism, Deism, and 
Newton," pp. 27-42; "Newton as a Bible Scholar," pp. 103-1 18. 

18 In Cross Currents: Religion & Intellectual Life — The Journal of the Association for Religion and 
Intellectual Life , vol. 40, no. 4 (Winter, 1990), pp. 526-38. 

19 J. E. Force in Force and Popkin, Essays on the Context, Nature, and Influence , "Sir Isaac Newton, 
‘Gentleman of Wide Swallow’? Newton and the Latitudinarians," pp. 1 19-141 ; "The Newtonians and Deism," 
pp. 43-73. 
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Origines Philosophicae ," 20 concerning Newton's relationship with Deism. Force again 
shows how the private beliefs of Newton prevent him from falling in the category of 
Deists, as well as that of Latitudinarians. 21 Both Deism and Latitudinarianism were 
English attempts to deal with the crisis of the "Hazard Generation." In Chapter 6 below 
the role of Jewish history and ideas in Newton's relationship with these movements will 
be discussed in light of the pioneering essays of Force, Jacob, and Westfall. 

In another essay by Force in this volume, "Newton's God of Dominion: The 
Unity of Newton's Theological, Scientific, and Political Thought," 22 Force proposes the 
thesis that has been the focus of many of his articles on Newton in recent years. He says 
that Newton's God is the God of Israel and the Jews and that this God underlies all 
Newton's ideas in both the Book of Nature and the Book of Scripture. That same 
voluntaristic God is on the one hand the author of the Book of Nature, who placed the 
secrets there which Newton is so famous for uncovering; and on the other hand is the 
God of Jewish Scripture, whose Providence in human history will ultimately express 
itself in the Millennium. In another article, which emphasizes the specifically Jewish 
(I would say "Biblical") aspect of Newton's God, 23 he stresses, among other points, 
Newton's concept of "Milk for babes" and "Strong meat for men of full age" in the 
Irenicum manuscript. I have taken up Force's conception and discussed it further in 
Chapter 6 below as well. Other important articles by Force which bear on issues 
discussed herein are "The God of Abraham and Isaac (Newton),” 24 in which he 
discusses Newton's Christian Mortalism; and "Newton's 'Sleeping Argument' and the 
Newtonian Synthesis of Science and Religion," 25 in which he attempts to show that a 
further argument for the existence of a Deity, which Newton said he would "let sleep," 
is in fact the argument from prophecy, which was propagated by Whiston. 

Another area in which Judaism has been seen as influencing Newton concerns 
his attitudes toward the millennial prophecies, in which he predicted the return of the 
Jews to their ancestral land. This matter was pointed out by Franz Kobler in 1943, 26 and 
more recently by Nabil Matar. 27 The manuscript sources have been used to investigate 



20 R. Westfall, "Isaac Newton's Theologiae Gentilis Origines Philosophicae ," W. Warren Wagar (ed), The 
Secular Mind: Transformations of Faith in Modern Europe — Essays Presented to Franklin L. Baumer, 
Randolph W. Townsend Professor of History, Yale University (New York, 1982), 

pp. 15-34. 

21 The issue of Newton and Deism is discussed again by Force in a more developed manner, in J.E. Force, 
"Biblical Interpretation, Newton and English Deism," R. H. Popkin and A. Vanderjagt (eds.), Skepticism and 
Irreligion, pp. 282-305; and idem, "Newton and Deism," A. Baumer and M. Biittner (eds.), Science and 
Religion/Wissenschaft und Religion — Proceedings of the Symposium of the XVIIIth International Congress 
of History of Science at Hamburg-Munich, 1-9 August 1989 (Bochum, 1989), pp. 120-32. 

22 Force and Popkin, Essays on the Context, Nature, and Influence , pp. 75-102. 

23 James E. Force, "Newton, the Lord God of Israel and Knowledge of Nature," R. H. Popkin and G. M. 
Weiner (eds.), Jewish Christians and Christian Jews (Dordrecht, 1994), pp. 131-58. 

24 J. E. Force and R. H. Popkin (eds.), The Books of Nature and Scripture , pp. 179-200. 

25 Norman J. W. Thrower (ed). Standing on the Shoulders of Giants: A Longer View of Newton and Halley 
(Berkeley, 1990), pp. 109-127. 

26 Franz Kobler, "Newton and the Restoration of the Jews," Jewish Frontier , March, 1943, pp. 41-3. 

27 Nabil Matar, "The Controversy over the Restoration of the Jews in English Protestant Thought: 
1701-1753," Durham University Journal, vol. 80 (1988), pp. 242-3. 
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Newton's attitude toward Jewish restoration in Chapter 5 below, where various other 
aspects of his prophetic writings related to Judaism are also brought up. 

An interesting, if unexpected recent discussion about the influence of Jewish 
ideas on Newton, centers around his relationship with the Jewish mystical tradition 
known as Kabbalah. Newton's awareness of the Kabbalah was pointed out by Frank 
Manuel in 1974, 28 but even before this was known, the More scholar Serge Hutin had 
attempted to prove a kabbalistic influence on Newton's science, and he even went so 
far as to speak of Newton as a "Christian Kabbalist." 29 More recently, Brian 
Copenhaver 30 and George Zollschaft 1 have attempted to show a similar sort of 
influence. I have sought to prove that Newton's attitude toward Kabbalah was extremely 
negative and that it is unlikely that he consciously adopted any ideas out of it. 32 Chapter 
7 below supplements this picture by stressing the influence of Jacques Basnage on 
Newton's attitude toward the Kabbalah; by pointing out how many of Newton's ideas, 
which have been taken as kabbalistic, can in fact be traced to Neoplatonic sources; and 
by suggesting that Newton’s virulent antipathy toward the Kabbalah was connected 
with his polemic against Leibniz. 

Although it does not relate to the role of Judaism in Newton's theology strictly 
speaking, David Ruderman's study of the parallels between Samuel Clarke’s Newtonian 
Boyle lectures and the theology of London's Haham David Nieto is brought up in 
Chapter 2. 33 Ruderman has convincingly showed that, though a direct connection can 
not be made, Haham Nieto's conception of Divine Providence and its relationship to 
Nature are too close to Clarke's to be merely a matter of coincidence. Others in Nieto's 
circle, particularly Dr. Jacob de Castro Sarmento, were intimately connected with the 
Newtonians, and it is likely that such individuals acted as a conduit for ideas. 

Needless to say, a great many other recent studies of Newton's theology and 
related matters, using the wealth of manuscript evidence, will be important in this study; 
especially those of David Castillejo, Betty Jo Teeter Dobbs, Scott Mandelbrote, Sarah 
Hutton, and Rob Iliffe. Those works mentioned above, however, are the major 
discussions known to me which bear more or less directly on Newton's interest in 
Judaism and use of Jewish sources. 



28 The Religion of Isaac Newton , pp. 68-9. 

29 Serge Hutin, Henry More: Essai sur les doctrines theosophiques chez les Platoniciens de Cambridge 
(Hildesheim, 1966), Ch. 9, Sec. 1 and idem, "Note sur la creation chez trois kabbalistes Chretiens anglais: 
Robert Fludd, Henry More et Isaac Newton," Kabbalistes Chretiens (Paris, 1979), pp. 149-56. 

30 Brian P. Copenhaver, "Jewish Theologies of Space in the Scientific Revolution: Henry More, Joseph 
Raphson, Isaac Newton and their Predecessors," Annals of Science, vol. 37 (1980), pp. 489-548. 

31 George Zollschan, "God's Sensorium: Newton's Kabbalistic Slip," paper delivered at the Conference of 
the Australasian Association for the History, Philosophy and Social Studies of Science in Melbourne, 
Australia, July 1993. A typescript of this paper was kindly supplied me by the author. 

32 Matt Goldish, "Newton on Kabbalah," J. E. Force and R. H. Popkin (eds.), The Books of Nature and 
Scripture, pp. 89-103. 

33 David B. Ruderman, "Jewish Thought in Newtonian England: The Career and Writings of David Nieto," 
Proceedings of the American Academy of Jewish Research, vol, 58 (1992), pp. 191-217. Chapter 1 1 of 
Ruderman’s book Jewish Thought and Scientific Discovery in Early Modern Europe (New Haven, 1995) is 
substantially identical with this article. 
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III. The Structure of Newton's Theology: A Brief Reevaluation 

In order to properly understand the areas in which his Jewish studies may have 
affected Newton, one must first have an idea of his theology in general. Newton's 
pursuit of the truths hidden in Nature is what made him famous, but his pursuit of truths 
hidden in Scripture was at least as important to him; both conceal aspects of the same 
Truth. Newton also searched for Truth in doctrines agreed to by the practitioners of 
ancient religions, but his understanding of the history of those religions indicates that 
the truths those religions preserve are in fact, for Newton, ritualized memories of 
knowledge concerning the Book of Nature. 34 

Newton's pursuit of theological truth began in his student days and continued 
throughout his life. It gained a tremendous impetus in the early 1670's, when he was 
forced to decide whether to accept membership in the Anglican clergy in order to retain 
his fellowship and gain position at Trinity College, or reject it and risk his career. At 
this juncture Newton dived into an intense study of Scripture and religious history, and 
he rather quickly reached the conclusions which were always to remain central in his 
thought. 35 

The key element in all Newton's theological pursuits is the action of the 
Supreme God's Providence in history , particularly that of the ancient Jews and the 
Christian church which emerged from them. This theme underlies his history of ancient 
religions, histories of the church, chronologies, and doxologies. Newton held that God 
revealed a true, simple religion to Adam, which consisted of two elements: love of God 
and love of man. These were not nebulous conceptions, but they rather involved certain 
specific commandments, such as not worshiping false gods or the Devil, not lusting 
after material achievement, and not quarreling over metaphysical points which do not 
bear on this simple creed. Along with this Ur-religion, God also revealed certain 
wisdoms of natural philosophy, which were to remain independent of the two essential 
religious commandments. The original practice of this simple religion was conducted 
in Vestal temples or domi, consisting of a circle surrounding a sacred fire, which 
preserved the divine wisdom of heliocentrism. This type of ritual element nevertheless 
did not bear on the essential nature of the observed religion, love of God and man. 36 

After Adam this original revealed Ur-religion became corrupted for the first 
time by the confusion of metaphysical elements in the simple creed. God destroyed the 
earth, and reinstilled His original faith in Noah and his sons. Very quickly, however, 
metaphysics again infiltrated and tainted the simple faith. Noah, his children and his 
grandchildren became deified by progeny who, believing in the continuation of the soul 



34 See Chapter 3 below and see Popkin, "The Crisis of Polytheism and the Answers of Vossius, Cudworth, 
and Newton" and idem, "Polytheism, Deism and Newton." 

35 See Richard S. Westfall, "Newton: Theologian," EdnaUllmann-Margalit(ed), The Scientific Enterprise: 
The Bar-Hillel Colloquium: Studies in History, Philosophy, and Sociology of Science , vol. 4 (Dordrecht, 
1992), pp. 227-233. The presentation of Newton's theology beginning at this point is based on the works of 
Manuel and Westfall, modified by my own understanding. 

36 1 am describing here the cleaned-up version of Newton's thought which emerges from his System of the 
World, but which may not precisely reflect the entirety of his ideas on the relationship between revelation and 
ancient religion. It certainly appears more complicated in the rougher forms encountered in MSS. Yahuda 16 
and 41. See Chapter 3 below. 
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after death, came to worship their dead ancestors as benevolent spirits. This cult was 
the basis of all the Egyptian, Chaldean, Greek and Roman pantheons, which consisted 
of the cult of Noah and his sons transformed in name, or applied to the planets and 
essential metals. Abraham, in merit of his recognition of the true God, was vouchsafed 
another opportunity to restore the right religion, which he observed (also in a fire circle) 
and passed along to his children. Abraham's descendants began again to corrupt the 
simple creed with metaphysics when they went down to Egypt, and there met with the 
already corrupted version carried on by the Egyptians from the Noachide phase. Moses 
was given the opportunity to restore right religion again to the descendants of Abraham, 
and though it changed nothing of the original moral creed, the Law he taught was a 
special covenant for that people, as well as a set of apocalyptic hieroglyphs to be 
understood only in the last days. The rest of the Old Testament is simply the story of 
corruptions in the simple religion, their punishment, and the continuing re-education of 
the Jews by their prophets. Further corrupted elements of the Ur-religion were picked 
up from the Babylonians. 

Finally, God sent Jesus to reestablish right religion, and for the first time 
added a commandment to the original two. It was still right religion to properly observe 
the precepts involved in love of God and man, but a Christian is one who recognizes 
that Jesus is God's viceroy, empowered to rule the world with the authority of God's 
dominion, though in no way equal to Him. (This was the source of Newton's anti- 
Trinitarianism.) Some Jews continued in their corruption by not recognizing Jesus in 
this role, and rather followed the metaphysical errors of the Pharisees and kabbalists, 
for which God removed them from their former role as torchbearers of His religion. 
Jews were supposed to become Christians, whose only difference from gentile 
Christians was upholding the additional covenant of the physical commandments, which 
they had made with God in the time of Abraham and Moses. However, they were under 
no circumstances to fall out with gentile Christians, who were not under any ritual 
obligation. Jews and Christians continued peacefully together in the primitive church 
for a few centuries, but again metaphysics crept in and rent it asunder, this time through 
the teachings of converted Jewish kabbalists and Gnostics, who insinuated their theories 
of divine emanation and metempsychosis (Newton was a Psychopannychist) into simple 
Christianity. This was the rise of the heretical Trinitarian doctrine. Various 
unscrupulous Church leaders, especially Athanasius (4th c.) and certain Roman popes, 
redacted these errors into orthodox doctrine, and made heretical Roman popery the 
overwhelming force in the Christian world. 

These events are all hidden in the "hieroglyphs" of prophetic language, 
particularly that of Daniel and Revelation. While much of the biblical text has become 
corrupted and its narrative must be corrected according to other authorities, the 
essential prophetic message hidden in the words of these two books has remained intact 
through God's Providence. It is only in the Last Times, the times when Newton lived, 
that God granted the tools of the scientific method to certain men, in order that they 
might reveal the workings of Providence in history which are encoded in the prophets. 
By turning the methods of scientific inquiry on Scripture one could discover which 
books, chapters and passages were intended to be synchronic; and most importantly, 
one could establish the political meaning behind the word-symbols of the prophets. This 
was not sufficient to predict the future through Scripture, which was not God's 
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intention. It was rather intended to bring people to appreciate the Providence acting in 
those parts of the prophecies which were already fulfilled. Nonetheless, certain aspects 
of the apocalyptic future are clear, such as the restoration and conversion of the Jews 
and the physical Millennium (which would actually last much longer than 1000 years). 

In sum, then, the key to Newton’s theology is the use of scientific method (the 
method developed mainly for the study of Nature) in the study of Scripture, in order to 
understand how God has been provident in history and to know certain aspects of the 
millennial future. 



IV. Judaism in Newton's Theology: The Structure of this Study 

This study is structured to follow roughly an internal chronological logic 
within Newton’s view of history, moving from his ideas of earliest times through the 
rabbinic and Christian periods, with stops along the way to examine particularly 
important conceptions. 

Chapter 2 deals with the Jewish studies undertaken by Newton. It begins with 
a very brief overview of early-modern European Hebraism, then focuses more closely 
on the Hebraist trends of seventeenth-century England in order to highlight the 
particular background in which Newton wrote. Emphasis is given to the novel ways in 
which Judaism was being used by Hebraists in their own doctrinal and political 
discussions. With the invaluable help of Harrison's Library of Isaac Newton , an analysis 
is next made of the works of Jewish interest found in Newton's collection. These are 
grouped generally by subject, and preliminary comments are added concerning some 
of them. Finally, the interaction between Newton and the Jews themselves is examined, 
particularly in light of Nabil Matar’s researches. It is discovered that while the Jews 
were aware of Newton, and his ideas had impact on their thought, Newton showed no 
interest in living Jews. 

Chapter 3 investigates the role of Judaism in Newton's history of ancient 
religion. It is noted that Maimonides' ideas, which Newton read in the Vossius' 
rendition of the Laws of Foreign Worship , had little demonstrable impact on his 
thinking. The "commentary" of Gerardus Vossius (which has only minimal relationship 
with Maimonides' treatise) did have an impact on Newton, as did his reading of John 
Marsham's sacred chronology. However, by far the greatest influence on Newton in 
these areas was Samuel Bochart's Sacred Geography , in which outstanding features are 
the euhemerization 37 of ancient gods and biblical figures and Hebrew derivations of 
place names from all over Europe, Asia and Africa. Newton dabbled in his own Hebrew 
etymologies, and he euhemerized even more, deriving all the pagan gods (following 
Bochart and Vossius) from Noah and his progeny. This chapter also deals with 
Newton's attitude toward the seven Noachide commandments, a Jewish concept most 
explicitly expounded by John Selden earlier in the seventeenth century. 

Chapter 4 elaborates on the place of Judaism in Newton's studies of prophecy. 
While Newton had little interest in living Jews, he was fascinated by their ancient 



37 Euhemerus of Messene (ft. ca. 300 b.c.e.) claimed that all deities are in fact derived from dead heroes 
and kings who were worshiped by later generations. 
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history and future prospects in the process of millennial revelation. The very condition 
of being a millenarian would make Newton and his students "Judaizers" and heretics 
according to many contemporaries (e.g., Lightfoot and Allix), though there were many 
others who shared their expectation of the Jews' restoration and conversion in a physical 
millennial kingdom. Newton's rejection of some Jewish apocryphal beliefs, and 
acceptance of others, is briefly noted. As was mentioned above, prophetic language was 
a major key to the meaning of prophecy, and in this area Jewish studies made an 
important contribution to Newton's thought. In his novel prophetic lexicon Newton, 
after examining scriptural precedents, cites the understanding of the rabbinic Targum, 
and/or of the Oneirocriticon of Achmet, a medieval book of dream interpretation. This 
particular combination of authorities can teach us much about how Newton viewed the 
language and cultural universe of the prophets in ancient Israel. 

Chapter 5 sets out to elucidate one of the least understood aspects of Jewish 
thought in Newton's theology: his seemingly irrational fascination with the Tabernacle 
and Holy Temple of Jerusalem. After identifying the streams of thought from which 
Newton's interest in this area sprang, his interest ceases to be an enigma, and two 
specific reasons for it are discemable. On the one hand, the Temple was a Prytanaeum 
in Newton's view, designed as a microcosm to represent the heliocentric universe. On 
the other hand, and much more importantly for Newton, the Temple was a logical key 
for understanding the Book of Revelation, the location of whose action, in his view, is 
entirely in the Temple. Other relevant background aspects of his Temple studies are 
mentioned as well. 

Chapter 6 examines Newton's church histories, the most neglected area of his 
theology, and shows where Judaism was important to this aspect of his thought. After 
presenting the essentials of Newton's Of the Church , the only one of his large 
theological works which has not yet received attention in an independent article or 
monograph, the important historical context on which it was written is examined. It is 
discovered that Newton's positions on the ancient church are intended to teach his 
contemporaries what he considered important lessons in politics and religion and that 
Judaism is used as an example for several facets of these lessons. Newton, along with 
major contemporary Hebraists, felt that the government of the true primitive church was 
based directly on the Jewish institutions of the Temple and synagogue. These were to 
be examples of right government for posterity. The ancient Jews in the Church serve 
as an example both of ecclesiastical peace, by keeping their covenant of commandments 
without imposing it on gentiles, and later as an example of ecclesiastical strife, when 
some of them did begin forcing a belief in the efficacy of ritual observance into the 
simple Christian creed. 

The latter role of the Jews, as metaphysicist corrupters of right religion, is 
taken up in more detail in Chapter 7. Newton conceived of these Jewish corrupters as 
students of the Kabbalah, a spurious form of Judaism which developed out of contacts 
with Egyptians or Babylonians who practiced bastardized Noachism. The chief error 
of the kabbalists, like the kindred Gnostic heretics, was a belief that God emanated 
powers (Sephiroth or Aeons) from himself. Newton learned about Kabbalah from 
Christian Knorr von Rosenroth's Kabbala denudata , and he probably learned the 
contemporary criticisms of Kabbalah from Jacques Basnage's History of the Jews , in 
which considerable space is dedicated to this issue. It is suggested that since much of 
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Leibniz’s philosophical system was based on an emanational cosmogony, Newton 
undertook these studies at least partially to refute him. Recent claims that kabbalistic 
ideas were absorbed by Newton and used in his own thought, particularly on the issues 
of absolute time and space, are discussed. It is concluded that the similarities in ideas 
are more likely to be the result of reading in Neoplatonist authors, who are sometimes 
in agreement with kabbalism, than of absorption of ideas from the Kabbalah itself, even 
through the medium of Henry More. 

The conclusion of this study reviews the various topics discussed, and in 
seeking the overall attitude toward Judaism which informs Newton’s studies and use of 
Judaism, reaches the judgement that it was above all pragmatic, Newton used Jewish 
history and Jewish literature strictly as tools in his struggle to understand the Books of 
Scripture and its relationship with the Book of Nature. Newton and many of his 
contemporaries found Jewish studies to supply strong historical evidence which in their 
estimation could avert the crises of the Two Books. For Newton, scientific 
millenarianism afforded a rational and satisfying view of the world. The fact that his 
successes in uncovering the secrets of the Book of Nature were lauded by all later 
generations, while his conclusions about the Book of Scripture were banished to 
obscurity, does not indicate his failure in the latter within their own framework. Rather, 
the whole Judeo-Christian philosophy which taught the importance of Scripture as a 
source of truth was rendered unnecessary in the eyes of a world which possessed 
Newton's powerful discoveries about Nature. 

Several appendices have been attached so that the reader does not have to take 
my word, or go digging through manuscripts, to verify what has been said. 38 



38 Most scholars continue to learn of Newton's theology from the few items published shortly after Newton's 
death; the poor and very limited collection by McLachlan from the 1 950's; the hastily and tendentiously edited 
material published in Brewster’s 1855 Memoirs of the Life.. .of Sir Isaac Newton ; or the few dozen pages made 
available by Manuel, Popkin and Force. I am informed that Rob Iliffe and Justin Champion are preparing frill 
original works of Newton to be published in the near future, and that an Italian/English edition of MS. Yahuda 
1 has appeared. In the meantime, I hope that these appendices will help widen the access to texts. 




CHAPTER TWO 



THE BACKGROUND OF NEWTON’S JEWISH STUDIES 



I cannot paint out in little a true and lively character of 
[the Jews] better, than in these paradoxes and riddles. There are no 
Authors do more affright and vex the Reader, and yet there are 
none, who do more intice and delight him. In no Writers is greater 
or equal trifling, and yet in none is greater, or so great benefit. The 
Doctrine of the Gospel hath no more bitter enemies than they, and 
yet the Text of the Gospel hath no more plain interpreters. To say all 
in a word, To the Jews their Countrymen they recommend nothing 
but toys, and destruction and poyson; but Christians, by their skill 
and industry, may render them most usefully serviceable to their 
Studies, and most eminently tending to the Interpretation of the New 
Testament . 1 



In order to understand Newton's use of Jewish history and literature in his 
theology, one must begin by investigating the intellectual background and facilities 
which underlay this use. The Jewish studies of Newton and the uses to which he put 
them are in many ways exemplary of the trends which developed in Christian Hebraism 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Specifically, we may point out as 
characteristic the very fact that a man of Newton's training studied Jewish topics at all; 
that he was (as far as all known evidence shows) an autodidact in this area; that he had 
a vast range of Jewish literature available to him in Latin and English; and that he often 
used these studies in both practical and theoretical areas of his writing. After a brief 
sketch of the developments in Hebraic studies of sixteenth and seventeenth century 
England, the specific works of Jewish interest which Newton owned will be described. 
Lastly, attention will be given to Newton's relationship with his contemporary Jews. 



I. The Nature of Early-Modern Hebraism 

To introduce the appropriate background, a few lines must first be dedicated 
to the definition of Hebraism. Scholarship might be roughly described along a spectrum 
of "minimalist" and "maximalist" approaches. Aaron Katchen's position can be used to 
define the maximalist end. His assertion is that Hebraism did not even necessarily imply 
a knowledge of Hebrew but was more closely tied up with biblicism, interest in the 



1 John Lightfoot, Hebrew and Talmudical Exercitations upon the Gospel of Saint Matthew ( 1 65 8), in idem. 
Works (London, 1694), vol. 2, pp. 93-4; quoted in Frank Manuel, The Broken Staff: Judaism Through 
Christian Eyes (Cambridge, MA, 1992), pp. 130-1. 
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Hebraica veritas , and use of Jewish exegesis. 2 According to this wide definition, few 
theologians of the late sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were not Hebraists. Leon 
Roth's position can be used to delineate the minimalist end of the spectrum. The 
implicit assumption of his article on seventeenth century Hebraists is that only those 
reading Talmudic and rabbinic literature in their original Hebrew and Aramaic, fluently 
and in large amounts (usually translating them and supplying commentary), are "real" 
Hebraists. 3 This reduces the number of seventeenth-century Hebraists to, perhaps, a 
couple of dozen. 

Without discussing the merits and disadvantages of these positions, it is 
sufficient to say that they both rest on principles which deserve serious consideration, 
and it may be advisable to think of Hebraists in several general categories. We may 
speak of first-order Hebraists as those who meet Roth's criteria. These include 
Johannes Buxtorf the Elder and the Younger, Petrus Cunaeus, John Lightfoot, John 
Selden, Christian Knorr von Rosenroth and Gerardus and Isaac Vossius, among others. 
Second-order Hebraists would be those who could read biblical Hebrew with some 
facility and make their way through rabbinic literature with a little difficulty, but who 
had a general familiarity with large amounts of Jewish writings through their Hebrew 
reading and through translations of others. This category might include Hugo Grotius, 
Hugh Broughton, Francis Mercurius van Helmont, Peter Allix, and many others. Third- 
order Hebraists are those who could read some Hebrew, but who knew and used 
significant amounts of Jewish literature in Latin and vernacular translation. This 
definition is still not as broad as that of Katchen, but it nevertheless covers a large 
proportion of early-modern authors. This is the category in which Newton fits, as well 
as John Milton, Henry More, and Gottfried Wilhelm von Leibniz. The borders between 
these categories are by no means clear; they simply represent a rule of thumb for 
describing these early-modern types. An effort has been made below to speak of Jewish 
studies rather than Hebraism, particularly when referring to this third-order group, so 
as to avoid confusion. It is important to remember, though, that a third-order Hebraist 
might use Jewish ideas and history in a very unique or seminal way, so that the impact 
of Jewish ideas on a Hebraist's thought is not necessarily a function of his "order.” 

This raises a separate question: To what degree is it possible to speak about 
the impact of Jewish studies, as opposed to the use of Jewish studies, or simply the 
discussion of them? Without defining the problem rigorously, Leon Roth has eloquently 
described one sense of the issue in terms of the limits of erudition. "Nothing at all can 
be made by erudition... Erudition may give to what is in fact a novelty the requisite 
appearance, and authority, of the respectable." 4 This, then, is one sense of the use of 
Jewish studies — Jewish sources were used extremely widely in the seventeenth century 
as a further layer of erudite authority, alongside Greek and Roman antiquity, to "prove" 
whatever point the author was making. Other uses of Jewish studies might be the 
elucidation of biblical passages or terms, the construction of conversionary arguments, 



2 Aaron Katchen, Christian Hebraists and Dutch Rabbis: Seventeenth Century Apologetics and the Study 
of Maimonides' Mishneh Torah (Cambridge, MA, 1984), p. 9. 

3 Leon Roth, "Hebraists and Non-Hebraists of the Seventeenth Centuiy," Journal of Semitic Studies , vol. 
6(1961), pp. 204-221. 

4 Roth, "Hebraists and Non-Hebraists," p. 218. 
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and the comparison of Jewish history with that of other nations. The impact of Jewish 
studies refers to ideas which were learned specifically from Jewish sources and no 
others, and had a significant, isolable affect on someone's thought. Impact is obviously 
a great deal harder to prove than use or discussion. Most of what we will see in Newton 
is use of Jewish studies, but there are certain areas (e.g., the concept of Maqom , Temple 
studies, Hebrew definitions) in which it may be appropriate to speak of their impact on 
Newton. 



II. Some Aspects of Hebraism in England 

Hebraic studies all over Europe developed rapidly in the sixteenth century as 
a result of Renaissance humanism and the Protestant Reformation. 5 Humanists were 
interested in Hebrew as a third language of antiquity, in which important texts in the 
history of Christianity and human culture (including the Bible) were written and 
transmitted. Protestants were interested in Hebraism following the Reformation, 
because they felt one could only understand the Scriptures properly by reading them in 
their original languages. Reformation theologians saw the Old Testament as a holy 
document on equal footing with the New Testament, in whose study great investment 
must be made. The Reuchlin controversy and the burning of the Talmud at Rome in 
1553 are at the same time potent evidence of the attention being given to Jewish 
literature, and a reminder that many Christians, especially Catholics, remained strongly 
opposed to Jewish studies. Yet there were many great names associated with Hebrew 
study in the earlier sixteenth century, including Reuchlin, Sebastian Munster, Martin 
Bucer, Egidio de Viterbo, and Martin Luther. With the impetus of these men and others 
like them, Hebrew study gradually became a common part of university curricula at a 
large number of European institutions and settled into the pattern it would continue for 
many decades: production of grammars, biblical study (including appeal to Jewish 
exegesis), and conversionary propaganda. This was not all that Christian Hebraists 
produced, and in fact Jerome Friedman has argued for the utility of Hebraic studies in 
intra-Christian polemics of the period, particularly the literature concerning Michael 



5 Among the most important studies of Hebraism in the sixteenth century are Jerome Friedman, The Most 
Ancient Testimony: Sixteenth-Century Christian-Hebraica in the Age of Renaissance Nostalgia (Athens, 
Ohio, 1983; includes a very comprehensive bibliography); G. Lloyd Jones, The Discovery of Hebrew in Tudor 
England: A Third Language (Manchester, 1983); Israel Baroway, "Toward Understanding Tudor-Jacobean 
Hebrew Studies," Jewish Social Studies , vol. 18 (1956), pp. 3-24 (useful mainly for its bibliography); Frank 
Rosenthal, "The Rise of Christian-Hebraism in the 16th-Century," Historia Judaica, vol. 7 (April, 1945), pp. 
1 67-9 1. On the seventeenth century, P. T. van Rooden, Theology, Biblical Scholarship and Rabbinical Studies 
in the Seventeenth Century: Constantijn L'Empereur (1591-1648) Professor of Hebrew and Theology at 
Leiden (Leiden, 1989); Katchen, Christian Hebraists ; Roth, "Hebraists and Non-Hebraists”; and Stephen G. 
Burnett, From Christian Hebraism to Jewish Studies: Johannes Buxtorf (1564-1 629) and Hebrew Learning 
in the Seventeenth Century (Leiden, 1996). More general studies of Christian Hebraism include: Manuel, The 
Broken Staff, Raphael Loewe's entry on "Hebraists, Christian (1 100-1 890)," Encyclopedia Judaica, vol 8 and 
G. H. Box, "Hebrew Studies in the Reformation Period and After: Their Place and Influence," E. R. Bevan 
and C. Singer, The Legacy of Israel (Oxford, 1927), pp. 315-75. On Christian Kabbalah, see Chaim 
Wirszubski, Pico della Mirandola’s Encounter with Jewish Mysticism (Cambridge, MA, 1990); Joseph L. 
Blau, The Christian Interpretation of the Cabala in the Renaissance (New York, 1965); and F. Secret, Les 
Kabbalistes Chretiens de la Renaissance (Paris, 1965). 
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Servetus. Nevertheless, what has been described here was the overall pattern of 
Hebraism before the advent of the Buxtorfs. 

With the efforts of Johannes Buxtorf the Elder and the Younger came new 
emphases in Hebrew studies. In particular, the Synagoga Judaica (1603) and the 
translation of Maimonides Moreh Nevuchim (1629) helped bring rabbinic Judaism into 
focus as a living and intellectually sophisticated religion. The Buxtorfs were also 
instrumental in creating accurate grammars, lexicons, and a Jewish bibliography which 
would become cornerstones of seventeenth century autodidactic Hebraism. Meanwhile, 
the school of Scaliger and his colleagues in Germany (and later in the Low Countries) 
was turning out increasingly well-executed translations of Jewish texts with notes and 
studies appended. Maimonides was the most translated and respected Jewish 
personality in the early- to mid-seventeenth century. Moving toward mid-century, the 
emphasis of Hebraism slowly shifted from conversionism and exegesis to the usefulness 
of Jewish studies for Christians, both in theology and politics. Alongside the trend 
toward studying Maimonides came the revival of Kabbalah study, which had been in 
fashion at the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth century under authors 
like Pico della Mirandola and Johannes Reuchlin. Johan Stephan Rittangel published 
the Sefer Yezirah (1642), and Christian Knorr von Rosenroth peaked the history of 
Christian Kabbalah studies with his Kabbala denudata (Sulzbach and Frankfort, 
1677-84.) 

The spread of Jewish studies in England followed a slightly different pattern. 
While Hebrew had been taught in some schools even before the Reformation, 6 it gained 
a great deal of momentum with the support of King Henry VIII, who made his own use 
of Jewish scholarship in trying to annul his marriage with Catharine of Aragon. 7 The 
establishment of the permanent "Regius" chairs at Oxford and Cambridge, which 
included a chair of Hebrew, was perhaps the most important factor in making England 
a center of Hebraism and Jewish studies in the early-modern period. 8 Hebrew was even 
introduced in grammar school curricula. 9 Nevertheless, it is fairly clear that almost no 
Englishman before the seventeenth century achieved a really thorough fluency in 
Hebraic learning. G. Lloyd Jones has reproduced lists of the Hebrew and Aramaic 
works owned by John Dee at the end of the sixteenth century, and those owned by dons 
and booksellers of sixteenth-century Oxford and Cambridge. 10 These indicate clearly 
what the level and nature of Hebrew learning were like even at the highest academic 
spheres — the vast majority consisted of grammars, dictionaries, and Bibles. 



6 See Lloyd-Jones, Discovery of Hebrew , Ch. 4, "A Church Catholic but Reformed," pp. 86-1 14; Box, 
"Hebrew Studies," pp. 341-2. 

7 See David S. Katz, The Jews in the History of England, 1485-1850 (Oxford, 1994), Ch. 1; David 
Kaufmann, "Jacob Mantino: une page de l'histoire de la Renaissance," Revue des Etudes Juives , vol. 27 
(1893), pp. 22-32; and Harry Friedenwald, The Jews and Medicine , vol. 2 (Baltimore, 1944), pp. 580, 626. 

8 See Lloyd-Jones, Discovery of Hebrew, Ch. VII, "At the Universities," pp. 1 80-220 and F. Donald Logan, 
"The Origins of the So-Called Regius Professorships: An Aspect of the Renaissance at Oxford and 
Cambridge," D. Baker (ed), Renaissance and Renewal in Christian History (Ecclesiastical History Society 
Supplements, #14; Oxford, 1977), pp. 271-8. 

9 Lloyd-Jones, Discovery of Hebrew, Ch. 8, "Schools and Tutors," pp. 221-47. 

10 Ibid, Appendices II and III, pp. 275-90. 
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English Hebraism in the seventeenth century presents a rather striking 
paradox. While David Katz has seen the period after the Jewish readmission to 
England, when Isaac Abendana was teaching Hebrew at Oxford and Cambridge, as a 
"Golden Age of Hebrew studies in England," 11 this period seems to be rather the period 
of their decline. The "golden age" of Anglo-Christian Hebraism in fact reached its 
zenith during the Civil War period with John Selden, John Lightfoot, John Spencer, and 
Edward Pococke, whose finest works appeared in large part before the Jewish 
readmission was achieved. Even the great Polyglot Bible of Bryan Walton and Edmund 
Castell, representing careful but less revolutionary Hebrew scholarship, was completed 
in 1657. Neither can appeal to apostate Jews explain this mid-century explosion of 
scholarship. While there were converted Jews here and there teaching Hebrew (e.g., 
Philip Ferdinand and later Paul Isaiah), there is no evidence that their presence was at 
all an impetus toward the great accomplishments of the major English Hebraists. 

Neither Jews nor university teaching, then, were driving forces in the peak of 
high-level English Hebraism. Most English Hebraists of the seventeenth century either 
learned only the rudiments of the language in grammar school or university and studied 
further on their own or were complete autodidacts. Thus, for example, John Lightfoot 
began his advanced Hebrew studies at the suggestion of his patron. Sir Rowland Cotton 
(a student of Hugh Broughton), after his university education. Spencer and Selden seem 
to have learned Hebrew and Jewish studies essentially on their own as well. Only 
Pococke learned Hebrew with Jews, and this was not in England, but in Aleppo and 
Constantinople. 12 In the other major Baroque center of Christian Hebraism, the Dutch 
Republic, recourse to Jewish tutors was more widespread but still quite limited. 13 All 
this stands in marked contrast to the earlier sixteenth century, when there were few 
serious Hebraists who did not study with Jews, whether practicing or apostate. This was 
the rule essentially until the days of Buxtorf the Elder. 14 

Clearly the simplest explanation for this phenomenon insofar as England is 
concerned is the exclusion of Jews before the seventeenth century. Nevertheless, this 
would not explain why little effort was made to import converts for this task either. 
Even the elder Buxtorf in the late sixteenth century, living in Basel where Jews were 



11 David S. Katz, "The Abendana Brothers and the Christian Hebraists of Seventeenth-Century England," 
Journal of Ecclesiastical History , vol. 40, no. 1 (January, 1989), p. 51. 

12 See Dictionary of National Biography (Oxford, 1917), entries John Lightfoot (vol. 11, pp. 1 108-10); 
John Spencer (vol. 18, pp. 767-8); John Selden (vol. 17, pp. 1150-62); and Edward Pococke (vol. 16, pp. 
7-12). Also Chaim Eliezer Schertz, Christian Hebraism in 1 7th Century England As Reflected in the Works 
of John Lightfoot (New York University Ph.D Dissertation, 1977), pp. 19-20, 48. 

13 While Scaliger encouraged the use of Jews as Hebrew teachers, most of his students, including Cunaeus 
and Grotius, did not study with Jews to our knowledge. But the Dutch Hebraists had far more contact with 
Jews than their English counterparts. Coccejus studied with a Jewish teacher, though only for a very short 
period. The Vossius', among the greatest of Dutch Hebraists, studied with Menasseh ben Israel, though this 
occurred after their position as Hebraists was already established. Similarly, Constantijn L'Empereur, another 
student of Scaliger, studied with Jews. See Katchen, Christian Hebraists, pp. 34, 38, 55-6, 65-6, 76-7, 99, 
168-9, 172; van Rooden, L'Empereur, pp. 41-8; and idem, "Constantijn L'Empereur's Contacts with the 
Amsterdam Jews and his Confutation of Judaism," J. Van den Berg and E. G. E. Van der Wall (eds.), Jewish- 
Christian Relations in the Seventeenth Century: Studies and Documents (Dordrecht, 1988), pp. 56-9. 

14 See Burnett, Christian Hebraism to Jewish Studies, p. 5 and n. 10 there. 
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excluded, managed to find a way to bring Jewish teachers to his home. 15 In fact, a 
concerted effort was made in the sixteenth century to produce learning tools which 
would allow Christians to acquire Hebrew by themselves, and thus avoid the common 
charge that associating with Jewish teachers brought Christians to Judaize. By Newton's 
day there was an enormous variety of Hebrew grammars, lexicons, and other learning 
aids, though the works of the Buxtorfs seem to have been overwhelmingly popular. 
Newton owned several of these aids by various authors, 16 and he was for the most part 
an autodidact in Hebrew studies. While it appears that he learned the rudiments at 
Cambridge, and was familiar with the Hebrew alphabet even before, there is no 
evidence that Newton studied with any Jew, practicing or apostate; he clearly gained 
his knowledge of Jewish books and ideas on his own. 



III. New Uses of Jewish Studies 
Among Early-Modern European Thinkers 

Jewish studies previous to the sixteenth century had certain overall aims, to 
which there were only rare exceptions. The overwhelming motive of medieval Christian 
Hebraists was conversionary. The tradition that studies of rabbinic texts were useful and 
permissible only for this end was so pervasive that even in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, when works on Judaism were clearly intended for other purposes, they often 
continued to mention conversionism as their "true" aim. In the earlier Middle Ages as 
well as during the crudescence of conversionary activity in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, Christian Hebraists (along with apostates) led the way in polemics with Jews. 
Ramon de Penaforte, Nicholas de Lyra, Ramon Lull, and Ramon Martini pioneered a 
mendicant movement for Hebraic studies specifically designed as preparation for 
disputations. 17 In addition to conversionism, a certain academic element among 
ecclesiastics always had an interest in Hebrew for the purpose of biblical studies, as was 
the case with Roger Bacon for example. These Hebraists were usually less interested 
in Jewish exegesis and more in reading the biblical text. 18 

At the end of the fifteenth century, a new spirit began to rise among Hebraists; 
the view that Jewish learning is useful for understanding Christianity. Oddly, it was 
Kabbalah, the most obscure area of Jewish knowledge, which provided one of the first 
examples of this conception, in the writings of Giovanni Pico della Mirandola. 19 
Johannes Reuchlin, who carried on Pico's interest in Kabbalah, also defended the 



15 Manuel, Broken Staff \ p. 69 and Burnett, Christian Hebraism to Jewish Studies , pp. 48-51. 

16 E.g., Harrison, Library , #321-2, 937, 1 126, 1230, 1411, 1469, 1470. One must not assume that these 
works were strictly technical tools for acquiring the Hebrew language. They usually contained detailed 
definitions and cross references which were very important for Newton in the construction of his "scientific" 
prophetic lexicon. 

17 See, e.g., Chen Merchavia, The Church Versus Talmudic and Midrashic Literature (500-1248) (Hebrew; 
Jerusalem, 1970) and Jeremy Cohen, The Friars and the Jews: The Evolution of Medieval Anti-Judaism 
(Ithaca, 1982). 

18 See, e.g., the Hebraists discussed by William McKane, Selected Christian Hebraists (Cambridge, 1989). 

19 See Wirszubski, Pico della Mirandola 1 s Encounter in n. 5 above. 
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usefulness of the Talmud for Christians. Reformers studied Hebrew not only in order 
to master the Old Testament text but also with the intent of reading Jewish 
commentaries which often clarified the meaning of Scripture. 20 The burning of the 
Talmud in 1553 may have been in some part a reaction to the increased interest of 
Christians in the intrinsic utility of Jewish studies. Certainly those who objected to such 
actions cited the usefulness of rabbinic literature among their reasons. 21 Among 
Protestants a trend began toward seeing Judaism as the key to the original primitive 
Christian faith, so that Jewish studies took on importance for contemporary Christian 
identity. 

The seventeenth century did not by any means witness an end to the old goals 
of conversionism and Bible study, but it did see a dramatic increase in internal Christian 
uses of Jewish learning, especially in England. A growing number of English 
Christians, both orthodox and sectarian, began to reject the Paulinist separation of 
Christianity from Judaism and to adopt a literalist biblicism. This often brought them 
into the dangerous state of "Judaizing." Thus, for example, there was a large group of 
Saturday Sabbatarians, who deemed it proper to celebrate the Sabbath on the seventh 
day in the Jewish manner, rather than on Sunday as the later church had instituted. 22 
Many Scots actually attempted to adhere to the biblical dietary laws as well as other 
scriptural precepts. 23 Jewish studies sometimes expressed their influence in odd ways. 
John Dury, Samuel Hartlib, John Worthington, Henry More, and John Covel (the latter 
two were in Newton's circle) all showed serious interest in the Karaites, a quasi-Jewish 
sect which adheres only to the written law. In their communications, some of these 
thinkers liked to refer to Catholics as “Jews” and Protestants as “Karaites,” because of 
their respective attitudes toward church tradition. 24 

It was the Hebraist John Lightfoot who first systematically and thoroughly 
explained the New Testament as a Jewish document, defining the institutions and 



20 In addition to the bibliography cited in n. 5 above, see L. I. Newman, Jewish Influence on Christian 
Reform Movements (New York, 1925). 

21 These included Bartolomeo de Valverde, chaplain to Philip II of Spain, and the Hebraist Andreas Masius, 
an authority cited on occasion by Newton. See Kenneth Stow, "The Burning of the Talmud in 1 553 in the Light 
of Sixteenth-Century Catholic Attitudes Toward the Talmud," Jeremy Cohen (ed). Essential Papers on 
Judaism and Christianity in Conflict, From Late Antiquity to the Reformation (New York, 1991 ; reprinted 
from Bibliotheque d'Humanisme et Renaissance , vol. 34), pp. 409-1 1 . In this case as in almost all sixteenth 
century discussions, conversionism is still proposed as the prime interest in defending the use of rabbinic 
literature, but it is clear that is not the entire purpose of Jewish studies for these men. 

22 See David S. Katz, Sabbath and Sectarianism in Seventeenth-Century England (Leiden, 1988) and 
Kenneth L. Parker, The English Sabbath: A Study of Doctrine on Discipline from the Reformation to the Civil 
War (Cambridge, 1988). Both of these are reviewed in Journal of Ecclesiastical History , vol. 41 (1990), pp. 
491-5. 

23 See Arthur H. Williamson, "British Israel and Roman Britain: The Jews and Scottish Models of Polity 
from George Buchanan to Samuel Rutherford," R. H. Popkin and G. Weiner (eds.), Jewish Christians and 
Christian Jews (Dordrecht, 1994), pp. 97-118. 

24 See Jan Van den Berg, "Proto-Protestants? The Image of the Karaites as a Mirror of the Catholic- 
Protestant Controversy in the Seventeenth Century," Van den Berg and E. G. E. Van der Wall (eds.), Jewish- 
Christian Relations in the Seventeenth Century , pp. 33-49; Yosef Kaplan, "'Karaites' in Early Eighteenth- 
Century Amsterdam," D. S. Katz and J. I. Israel (eds.), Skeptics, Millenarians and Jews, pp. 220-9; and see 
below, n. 50. 
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activities represented there by reference to Talmudic and Midrashic sources in his 
Horae Hebraicae et Talmudicae (1658-74). All Lightfoot's works show a startling 
familiarity with rabbinic literature, which he used to demonstrate various facets of then- 
own scriptures and traditions to Christians. While there were precedents for Lightfoot’s 
use of Jewish sources, his works were a fairly radical departure from the more standard 
Anglican theologies and scriptural commentaries. Insofar as these had used Jewish 
sources at all, they usually made reference only to Josephus and occasionally Philo of 
Alexandria for historical information and perhaps to RaSh”I and Ibn Ezra for 
philological or exegetical points. Many seventeenth-century English Christians, both 
conformists and dissenters, wished to see themselves as returning to the ways of the 
primitive church. 25 They were hungry for any new historical sources which could 
inform them about those halcyon days. Thus, the growing realization that the Talmud 
is almost as important a source for understanding early Christianity as the Church 
Fathers, spurred by Lightfoot's works, had a great impact on the place of Hebraic 
studies in England and soon all over Europe. 26 

Others found different uses for Jewish learning. The kingpin of seventeenth- 
century English millenarianism was Joseph Mede, whose Clovis Apocalyptica (1632), 
introduced a synchronic calculus for interpreting the prophecies of Daniel and 
Revelation. Even the briefest examination of this work reveals the extent to which Mede 
used Hebraic studies in his scriptural science, which was inherited by John Milton, 
Henry More, Isaac Barrow, Ralph Cudworth, John Worthington, and Sir Isaac Newton 
among others. Mede's use of Jewish learning often appears traditional, as an exegetical 
aid or (most often) as a philological tool. However, when one considers that the 
interpretation of Hebrew terms and correct understanding of Scripture were central for 
Mede's radical millenarian system, his use of these studies takes on a new meaning. 
Because Newton's prophetic interpretation was consciously modeled on that of Mede, 
the same can be said of his Jewish studies. 

Seventeenth-century English scholars also found political uses for Hebraic 
learning, especially in their attempt to use the ancient Jewish polity as a model for the 
government and church they hoped to create in Anglia. James Harrington, for example, 
one of the most original political thinkers of the Civil War era, learned Hebrew and used 
Jewish sources, including the Old Testament, Talmud, and commentaries of Isaac 
Abravanel, in his writings. Not only did he see the ancient Jewish state as an ideal 
polity, but he also appears to have been influenced in his views of effective statecraft 
by Rabbi Simone Luzzatto of Venice. 27 Hebraism made a quite visible impression at the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines, convened to advise the Long Parliament on matters 
pertaining to religion. An underlying issue of discussion was whether Parliament itself 



25 See Eamon Duffy, "Primitive Christianity Revived; Religious Renewal in Augustan England," D. Baker 
(ed), Renaissance and Renewal in Christian History {Studies in Church History, #14; Oxford, 1977), pp. 
287-300. The study of primitive Christianity was very central in Newton’s thought, as will be shown below 
in Chapter 6. 

26 On Lightfoot, see Schertz, Christian Hebraism in 1 7th Century England (above, n. 12). 

27 See Abraham Melamed, "English Travelers and Venetian Scholars: The Case of Simone Luzzatto and 
James Harrington," G. Cozzi (ed), Gli Ebrei e Venezia , Secoli XIV-XVIII (Milano, 1987), pp. 507-25. On 
Harrington's relationship with Jews and Jewish thought, see S. B. Liljegren, "Harrington and the Jews," 
Bulletin de la Societe Royale des Lettres de Lund, vol. 4 (1931-2), pp. 65-92. 
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might be analogous to the ancient Jewish Sanhedrin in view of its functions. John 
Lightfoot carried on lengthy debates on the nature of the relationship between the 
Israelite church and state, in which Hebraic learning played a central role. 28 John 
Selden, himself an Erastian, attended the Assembly as a critic but also as a member. He 
was noted to have annoyed the divines by criticizing their Hebrew and Greek 
scholarship and by showing how Israelite precedents supported his position. 29 

While Jewish studies might be invoked to support various parties in political 
debates, the greatest explosion of their use was in internal theological debates. One can 
hardly find a theological work in England from the second half of the seventeenth 
century through the second decade of the eighteenth century which does not make at 
least occasional appeals to the example of the Jews’ doctrines and practice. Peter Allix 
serves as an example of the extent to which Hebraic studies might play a part in internal 
Christian polemics. Based on a very extensive familiarity with Jewish sources, Allix 
attacked millenarians and anti-Trinitarians for " Judaizing,” which for Allix meant 
adhering to false rabbinic doctrines rather than the true beliefs of pre-rabbinic 
Judaism. 30 He went into great detail about the nature of true original Judaism, which can 
still be detected here and there in the willfully corrupted rabbinic literature, and the 
purposes of rabbinic Judaism. Newton was in contact with Allix on matters of Jewish 
chronology, 31 and he owned several of Allix’s books (Harrison, #27-30). Not only was 
Newton both a millenarian and an anti-Trinitarian, but also one of Allix's treatises was 
directed against Newton's own student, William Whiston, criticizing ’’Judaizing" 
doctrines which Whiston learned from Newton. 

These, then, are among the ways early-modern English Christians began to 
integrate Jewish learning into their intellectual armory. This was the same armory 
which, at the end of the century, would be turned toward the problems of the two Books. 
It remains to examine the variety of Jewish materials in Newton's library, and the uses 
their respective authors made of Hebraic learning. In view of the trends just discussed, 
it will become clear that Newton was in no way atypical in his Jewish studies, or in the 
fact that he applied them in developing his own ideas. 



28 See Alex Mitchell and John Struthers (eds.), Minutes of the Sessions of the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines While Engaged in Preparing their Directory for Church Government, Confession of Faith, and 
Catechisms (November 1644-March 1649) (London, 1 874; reprint, Edmonton, 1991), pp. 439-48 and passim. 

29 William Haller, Liberty and Reformation in the Puritan Revolution (New York, 1955), pp. 230-1. For 
an account of the significance of the “Erastian Revival” at the Westminister Assembly, including the important 
role of Hebraism, see William M. Lamont, Godly Rule: Politics and Religion 1603-60 (London, 1969), pp. 
113-21, esp. 1 15-6. Note that Thomas Coleman, in honor of his Hebraic learning, was nicknamed “Rabbi 
Coleman.” 

30 Peter Allix, The Judgment of the Ancient Jewish Church Against the Unitarians (London, 1699) and 
idem, Two Treatises: I. A Confutation of the Hopes of the Jews Concerning the Last Redemption. II. An 
Answer to Mr. Whiston's Late Treatise on the Revelations... (London, 1707). Newton owned the latter work. 
See next note and also my article on Allix in J. E. Force and D. S. Katz (eds.), Everything Connects: In 
Conference With Richard H. Popkin (Leiden, forthcoming) 

31 See A. R. Hall and L. Tilling (eds.), The Correspondence of Isaac Newton, Volume VII: 1718-1727 
(Cambridge, 1977), pp. 357-8. 
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IV. Jewish Studies in Newton's Library 

Newton's case is probably typical of Christian studies of Judaism in his period, 
in that he was a "third order" Hebraist — he had enough Hebrew to find his way through 
the Old Testament in the original, but he learned about Jewish history and practice 
mainly through Latin and English translations by more advanced Hebraists. A brief look 
at the wide variety of Jewish material Newton had in his own library will set the stage 
for discussions of specific issues in the following chapters. John Harrison's study of 
Newton's library indicates that Newton had far more books on theology than on any 
other subject: 477 volumes, constituting 27.5% of the whole (for comparison, he had 
52 volumes on physics and optics, or 3% of the whole). Of these, 24 volumes deal 
specifically with Judaism, and many more contain large sections concerning Jewish 
history. 32 

To begin with, Newton owned a large collection of Bibles, many of which 
showed Hebraistic influences and knowledge. The total number of "Bibles, Testaments 
and Biblical studies" in his library came to 99, 33 of which 35 were Bibles and Psalters, 
including Greek, Latin, Syriac, French, and English versions. Among these are 
Vulgates, Septuagints, and other rescensions. Most interesting in the present context are 
the following: a Venice Bomberg Hebrew Bible edition of 1517 (Harrison, #20 6); 34 the 
Hebraist Sebastian Munster's annotated translation of Proverbs (Basel, 1524; Harrison, 
#1 128); 35 a Hebrew Bible, Biblia Sacra, ad veritatum Hebraicum (Lyon, 1568; 
Harrison, #210); the famous translation of the Hebrew Bible by the apostate Immanuel 
Tremellius and his son-in-law Franciscus Junius, in a late edition (Amsterdam, 1648; 
Harrison, #21 1); 36 and the great 1656 Walton polyglot Bible (Harrison, #216), replete 
with Hebraic scholarship by Bryan Walton, John Lightfoot, and other authors. 37 Though 
this collection does not demonstrate exploitation of anywhere near all the available 
Latin sources on Jewish exegesis, it nevertheless shows that Newton had a great deal of 
the latest and best Hebraic Bible scholarship in his hands. 

Another genre well represented in Newton's library is studies of the biblical 
period, most of which discuss Jewish life. There are, of course, the great original 
sources — Josephus Flavius (including an edition annotated by Munster; Harrison, 



32 Harrison, Library , p. 59. The appellation "Harrison" will hereafter refer to this work and the 
accompanying number assigned to each book in Newton's library by Harrison. 

33 Harrison, Library , p. 59. 

34 This was a Hebrew text only, with no translation or commentary. See Yeshayahu Vinograd, Thesaurus 
of the Hebrew Book , vol. 2, "Places of Print" (Hebrew; Jerusalem, 1993), p. 243. 

35 Munster was one of the sixteenth century's most important Hebraists, and his works were standard fare 
for all later Hebraists. 

36 On Tremellius, see Immanuel Tremellius, Hinuch Behire Ya"h (Geneva, 1580); Wilhelm Becker, 
Immanuel Tremellius; Ein Proselytenleben im Zeitalter de Reformation... (Leipzig, 1890) and DNB, vol. 19, 
pp. 1112-4; Lloyd-Jones, Discovery of Hebrew , pp. 50-2. Tremellius spent time in England, and his 
translation had much influence on English Bible scholarship of the seventeenth century. 

37 Newton also owned the adjunct lexicon for the polyglot, Edmund Castell's Lexicon heptaglotton 
(Harrison, #351). On the Walton polyglot, see Box, "Hebrew Studies," pp. 359-60. 
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#860-2) 38 and Philo Judaeus (Harrison, #1300). It seems to me that the works of John 
Lightfoot (Works, Revised and corrected by G. Bright. 2 vols.; London, 1684; 
Harrison, # 1 545) and John Spencer (De legibus Hebraeorum ritualibus et earum 
rationibus, libri III; Cambridge, 1683-5) fit in this group, the former because he 
explains the Jewish background of New Testament history, and the latter because he 
explains the pagan background of Old Testament rituals. Other works Newton owned 
of this sort include: Peter Allix, Reflexions upon the books of the Holy Scriptures to 
establish the truth of the Christian religion (2 volumes; London, 1688; Harrison, #27); 
Samuel Bochart, Geographia sacra (Frankfurt-am-Main, 1681; Harrison, #23 1); 39 
Richard Cumberland, An Essay towards the Recovery of the Jewish Measures and 
Weights (London, 1686; Harrison, #467); Thomas Godwin, Moses and Aaron: Civil 
and ecclesiastical rites, used by the ancient Hebrewes (London, 1631; Harrison, 
#673); 40 Melchior Leidekker, De Republica Hebraeorum (Amsterdam, 1704; Harrison, 
#936); Benito Arias Montano, Antiquitatum Iudaicarum (about the Tabernacle and 
Temple; Luguduni Batavorum, 1593; Harrison, #1 100); Edward Pococke, Commentary 
on the Prophecy of Hosea (Oxford, 1685; Harrison, #1332); Adrian Reland, 
Antiquitates sacrae veterum Hebraeorum (Trajecti Batavarum, 1988; Harrison, #1388) 
and De nummis veterum Hebraeorum (Trajecti ad Rhenum, 1709; Harrison, #1389); 
and Caspar Waser, De antiquis mensuris Hebraeorum (Heidelberg, 1610; Harrison, 
#1713). 41 Many of these studies also had contemporary implications, some of which will 
be discussed later. 

The importance of this historical and analytic literature of biblical history for 
Newton's theology was great. The selection of books in Newton's library shows, in fact, 
that it was not only Jewish polity and biblical texts but also all areas of Israelite life 
affecting understanding of Scripture which came under analysis from the late sixteenth 
century and onward. Frank Manuel has pointed out that before the seventeenth century 
there was a fear of approaching the sacred text of Scripture as an historical document. 
However, as that century wore on, "the subtle fluids of the secular spirit were 
penetrating into the most sacred places of Christendom, and the polity of the ancient 
Jews did not remain immune." Biblical history became subject to the same humanist 
critical techniques as the annals of ancient Greece and Rome. 42 

Ironically, these works were undertaken with the implicit aim of heading off 
a crisis in understanding the Book of Scripture. While the ultimate result of scientific 
biblical research may have been disastrous for religion, the people performing it saw 
their work in exactly the opposite way — scientific method was a new tool in the service 
of right religion, then under attack from many quarters. This conception of the 



38 Note also Harrison, #749 — Hegesippus, De bello Iudaico, et Urbis Hierosolymitanae excidio, libri v 
(Cologne, 1559). This is the free rendering of Josephus' Wars which has existed since ancient times and caused 
much confusion. See JE and EJ , "Hegesippus." 

39 Harrison reports that Newton's copy is heavily dogeared. 

40 On Godwin see DNB , vol. 8, pp. 63-4. 

41 Waser was the lifelong friend and colleague of Buxtorf the Elder. See Burnett, Christian Hebraism to 
Jewish Studies , p. 19. 

42 Manuel, Broken Staff, pp. 1 18, 1 19 (whence the quotation.) 
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relationship between religion and science has recently been stressed in Newton studies, 
both in reference to his "pure" science and his biblical science. 43 For as Richard Popkin 
and Scott Mandelbrote have pointed out (see last note), Newton's biblical researches 
followed those of Joseph Mede in attempting to lay the study of scriptural prophecy on 
the same kind of scientific basis as physics or chemistry. What can be seen from the 
historical Bible studies in his library is that Newton had many precedents for his 
approach from Hebraists, who could show him how to use knowledge of Judaism as a 
central tool in the scientific study of Scripture. 

Newton also owned several of the comparative chronology texts which were 
so important to early-modern thought and so forgotten today. 44 These almost always 
held Israelite history in an important position and often made use of Jewish sources. 
This was the case with many of those in Newton’s library; examples include the 
following: Sir John Marsham, Canon chronicus Aegyptiacus, Ebraicus, Graecus, et 
disquistiones (Leipzig, 1676; Harrison, #1036); Joseph Justus Scaliger, Opus novum de 
emendatione temporum (Lutetiae, 1583; Harrison, #1454); 45 and James Usher, Annales 
(London, 1654; Harrison, #1654) and Annales Veteris Testamenti (London, 1650; 
Harrison, #1655). It goes without saying that for Newton's chronologies, wherein the 
Jews occupy a special position of honor, these earlier chronologies supplied critical 
ideas and information on Jewish history. In this context the seminal History of the Jews 
by Jacques Basnage, which Newton owned in both the first English edition and the 
second, highly enlarged French edition (London, 1708; Harrison, #133; Antiquites 
judaiques, Amsterdam, 1713; Harrison, #132), is especially noteworthy. Basnage was 
the first person to assemble a really comprehensive and informed relation of Jewish life 
from Josephus' time until the early-modern age. This work was significant for Newton 
and many authors of his generation as a source of information on Jewish history and 
chronology, personalities, theology, mysticism, and polemics. As Jonathan Elukin has 
recently demonstrated, not the least importance of Basnage was his use of Jewish studies 
as a springboard in internal Christian debates. 46 

Related closely to comparative chronology and history texts is a group of 
studies Newton owned on the taxonomy of religions. Among these are: Antonius van 
Dale, Dissertationes de origine ac progressu idololatriae et superstitionum: de vera 



43 Concerning the religious aims of Newton's "pure" science endeavors, see, e.g.. Force, "Newton's God of 
Dominion" and Dobbs, The Janus Faces of Genius. Concerning his biblical science (along with certain aspects 
of his "pure" science), see Richard H. Popkin, "Newton's Biblical Theology and his Theological Physics," 
idem, The Third Force in Seventeenth Century Thought (Leiden, 1992), pp. 172-88, esp. pp. 172-3 and Scott 
Mandelbrote, " ’A Duty of the Greatest Moment’ : Isaac Newton and the Writing of Biblical Criticism," British 
Journal for the History of Science, vol. 26 (1993), pp. 281-302, esp. pp. 300-02. 

44 For the significance of this material, see Paolo Rossi, The Dark Abyss of Time (Chicago, 1984). 

45 Newton's copy is dogeared and has alternative versions of the Hebrew months and others written in his 
hand. On Scaliger's chronology and its importance, see Anthony Grafton, "Scaliger's Chronology: Philology, 
Astronomy, World History," idem. Defenders of the Text (Cambridge, MA, 1991), pp. 104-44, especially 
126-8, where the author proves Scaliger pirated Munster's work (mentioned above) for information about 
Jewish calendrics. Newton probably used both Scaliger and MUnster in his chronological works. 

46 Jonathan M. Elukin, "Jacques Basnage and the History of the Jews: Anti-Catholic Polemic and Historical 
Allegory in the Republic of Letters," Journal of the History of Ideas, vol. 53, no. 4 (Oct.-Dec. 1992), pp. 
603-630 and see the extensive bibliography cited there. 
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ac falsa prophetia; uti et de divinationibus idololatricis Judaeorum (Amsterdam, 1696; 
Harrison, #483); Jean Hardouin, Chronologiae ex nummis antiquis restitutae prolusio 
de nummis Herodiandum (Paris, 1693; Harrison, #739); John Selden, De diis Syris 
syntagmata (Amsterdam, 1680; Harrison, #1481); G.J. Vossius, De theologia Gentili 
(Amsterdam, 1641; Harrison, #1697); 47 and Caspar Waser, De antiquis numis 
Hebraeorum, Chaldaeorum et Syrorum (Tiguri, 1605; Harrison, #1714). Richard H. 
Popkin has written extensively about the importance of religious taxonomies, especially 
those of Vossius and Cudworth, in the middle and later seventeenth century. In his view 
they were a reaction to the skeptical crisis, as they alleged to show how the original true 
religion is still discemable under generations of Jewish and pagan confusion. Popkin 
stresses the importance of these works for Newton, though Newton reached different 
conclusions. 48 These books do not deal primarily with Judaism, but Israelite religion 
looms large in their perspective, and a significant amount of Hebraic learning went into 
them. 

A large category of books on Jewish subjects in Newton's library, and indeed 
in seventeenth-century Hebraist thought, was what may be loosely termed rites and 
institutions of Judaism. To begin with, Newton owned the most standard such work of 
his day, the elder Buxtorfs Synagoga Judaica (Hanover, 1622; Harrison, #323). Other 
books he had from this group are: Isaac Abendana, Discourses of the ecclesiastical and 
civil polity of the Jews (London, 1706; Harrison, #842) and The Jewish Kalendar...l693 
(Oxford, 1693; Harrison #853) 49 and Leon da Modena, Ceremonies et coutumes qui 
s'observent aujourd'huy parmy les Juifs (Paris, 1681; Harrison, #945), the latter 
translated and annotated by Richard Simon, whose input is highly noticeable. 50 Two 
works of John Selden which Newton owned belong in this group: De synedriis 
(Amsterdam, 1679; Harrison, #1483), on the history of the Sanhedrin and numerous 
related topics, and Uxor Ebraica (Frankfurt-on-the-Oder, 1673; Harrison, #1484), on 
Jewish marriage and divorce. Lastly, Newton owned Lancelot Addison’s The Present 
State of the Jews (London, 1675; Harrison, #11). Though the title does not indicate it, 
this book deals with Jewish rites and institutions as the author claims to have witnessed 
them in "Barbary." The importance of works like these for Newton's overall 
understanding of Judaism requires no elaboration. 

There were works on Kabbalah in the library as well. Newton owned the most 
famous corpus of Latinized kabbalistica ever published, Christian Knorr von 
Rosenroth's Kabbala denudata (Sulzbach and Frankfurt, 1677-84; Harrison, #873), in 
which he dogeared many pages. He also had Franciscus Mercurius van Helmont's Seder 
Olam (London, 1694; Harrison, #1479), which, though it masqerades as chronology, is 



47 This volume is very heavily dogeared. It was the elder Vossius' appendix to his son Dionysius' translation 
of Maimonides' "On Idolatry" (#1019), with which it is bound. 

48 See especially Popkin, "The Crisis of Polytheism and the Answers of Vossius, Cudworth and Newton”; 
and "Polytheism, Deism, and Newton," Essays in the Context, Nature, and Influence , p. 973. 

49 On him see Katz, “The Abendana Brothers.” 

50 On some aspects of the influence and implications of this book, see Mark R. Cohen, "Leone da Modena's 
Riti: A Seventeenth-Century Plea For Social Toleration of Jews," Jewish Social Studies, vol. 34, no. 4 (Oct., 
1972), pp. 287-321; Richard H. Popkin, "Les Caraites et l'Emancipation des Juifs," DixHuitieme Siecle , vol. 
13 (1981), pp. 139-41; and Kaplan, "’Karaites'," pp. 220-9. 
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really a kabblistic tract. Again, Basnage's History of the Jews contains a wealth of 
relevant material on Kabbalah. Newton had a good deal to say about Kabbalah, as will 
be seen in Chapter 7, and the MSS. show clearly that he referred to Knorr in learning 
about Jewish mysticism. 

Works of Maimonides in Newton's library may be placed in their own 
category. The rationalist Christian Hebraists of the seventeenth century almost 
universally regarded Maimonides as the true repository of Israelite wisdom and law, a 
man who eliminated most of the rabbinical dross from Jewish tradition and grounded 
his opinions solidly on logical principles. 51 Newton owned five Latin tracts containing 
altogether a major portion of Maimonides' halachic opus, the Mishne Torah , and his 
commentary on the Mishnah. 

Of the Mishne Torah translations, Newton owned Ludovicus de Compiegne 
de Veil's De Cultu Divino (Paris, 1678; Harrison, #1018), containing the entire Sefer 
Avodah (Book of Divine Service) with detailed discussion and drawings of the 
Temple; 52 Dionysus Vossius' De Idolatria (Amsterdam, 1641; Harrison, #1019), 
containing Hilchot Ovde Kochavim (Laws of Idolatry); 53 De Sacrifiis Liber (London, 
1683; Harrison, #1020), also done by de Veil, containing not only the entire Sefer 
Korbanot (Book of Sacrifices) but also Hilchot Kiddush Ha-Hodesh (Law of 
Sanctification of the New Month), and Isaac Abravanel's commentary to Leviticus; and 
the German Johann Heinrich Maius' translation of Hilchot Shemittah Ve-Yovel (Laws 
of Sabbaticals and Jubilees), entitled Tractatus de luribus Anni Septimi et Iubilaei 
(Frankfort-am-Main, 1708). 54 In addition to these four works from the Mishne Torah , 
Newton also had Sebastian Munster's Kalenriu Hebraicum (Basel, 1527; Harrison, 
#1127), which was essentially a translation of Maimonides' Hilchot Kiddush Ha- 
Hodesh. Finally, Newton owned Edward Pococke's Porta Mosis (two parts; Oxford, 
1654-5; Harrison, #1021) in which the great English Orientalist translated Maimonides' 
introductions from his commentary on the Mishnah to: Seder Zera'im , Perek Helek 
(the tenth chapter of Tractate Sanhedrin), Pirke Avot (called Shemonah Perakim), Seder 
Kodashim, Seder Taharot and Tractate Menahot. 55 The pattern of Newton's reading in 
Maimonides reflects his known interests fairly accurately: matters concerning the 
Temple of Jerusalem and its cult, calendric issues related to chronology and calendar 
reform, and taxonomy of heresies. 



51 See, e.g., the opinions of Maimonides expressed by Cunaeus, Buxtorf and Gentius, in Katchen, Christian 
Hebraists , pp. 39, 95-6 and 248-9, respectively and George Bright, introduction to Lightfoot's English Works , 
p. xix. 

52 On de Veil (1630-85), see W.T. Whitley, "Charles-Marie de Veil," Baptist Quarterly , vol. 5 (1930-1), 
pp. 74-85, 118-129, 177-189. 

53 On Vossius and his De Idolatria , see Katchen, Christian Hebraists , pp. 178-235; Popkin, "The Crisis 
of Polytheism"; and idem, "Polytheism, Deism, and Newton." 

54 Maius was an associate of Coccejus and cooperated with him on various Hebraica projects. 

55 This work is interesting for various reasons, including the fact that Pococke has supplied the Arabic 
original in Hebrew letters alongside his translation. It is odd that the first part is dated 1655 and the second 
1654. This second section contains various notes on Hebraic matters, partly of a philological character, but 
mainly concerning the difficult matters of ritual purity and impurity found in Seder Kodashim and Seder 
Taharot. Pococke, who was more of an Arabist than a Hebraist (though he was no mean Hebraist), discusses 
Arabic-Hebrew parallels at some length. 
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Newton did not own Maimonides’ philosophical tract, Moreh Nevuchim (Guide 
of the Perplexed), which had been translated into Latin by Johannes Buxtorf the 
Younger in 1629. 56 Neither did he own the available Latin translation of the 
philosophical sections of Mishne Torah , Hilchot Yesode Ha-Torah (W.H. Vorstius, 
Constitutiones de Fundamentis Legis [Amsterdam, 1638]) and Hilchot De'ot (Georgius 
Gentius, Canones Ethici [Amsterdam, 1640]). 57 In fact, with the exception of a single 
chapter of Sa’adya’s Beliefs and Opinions found in Allix’s Two Treatises , Newton 
owned no single work of Jewish rationalist philosophy. This seems curious and may 
correctly lead one to conclude that Newton was interested in what the Jews did more 
than in what they thought. Newton's collection reflects the general seventeenth-century 
shift from interest in Jewish knowledge for conversionary purposes to interest in it for 
understanding of the Bible and Christianity. 

A note is in order at this point about Newton’s reading of Maimonides and its 
influence on him. Richard H. Popkin and Jose Faur 58 have recently written of 
Maimonides' impact on Newton, citing as evidence the library items just discussed, 
Newton's notes on Maimonides, his occasional references to Maimonides in various 
MSS, and his seemingly Maimonidean view of God. As far as I have found in my own 
reading, Newton appears to have used Maimonides in three major points of his corpus. 
He used the Vossius' edition of De Idolatria and its accompanying commentary De 
Theologia Gentili in his history of ancient religions, the Theologicae Gentilis (treated 
in the next chapter). He used Maimonides' "Laws of Sanctification of the New Moon" 
in a rough draft of his "Considerations about rectifying the Julian calendar" (MS. 
Yahuda 24E). Newton's most extensive use of Maimonides consists of citations from 
De cultu divino found in his discussion of the Temple service, a critically important 
matter in his theology (see Chapter 5 below). These are found in MSS. Yahuda 2.4 and 
9.2, MS. Keynes 5, and MS. Babson 434. The notes on Maimonides found in MS. 
Yahuda 13.2 and MS. Andrews University ASC N47 HER are simply his reading notes 
on De cultu divino , prepared for writing about the Temple. The parallels adduced by 
Faur between Newton's theological positions and those of Maimonides could actually 
be found any number of places. There is no indication that Newton was familiar with 
Maimonides' theological ideas at all, with the possible exception of his division of 
doctrine into immutable dogma and adiaphora (see Chapter 5 below), which could be 
found in Buxtorf s Synagoga Judaica, Addison's Present State of the Jews , and other 
places. Unless further proof can be found, then, Maimonides does not seem a fruitful 
place to look for direct influence on Newton's ideas about God. 

There were several tracts of Judaica which Newton used in his writings which 
do not appear in his library list. In MS. Yahuda 13.2 are Newton’s notes on another 
work of Buxtorf the Elder, the Bibliotheca Rabbinica , which is an alphabetical list of 
rabbinic authors. He takes particular note of pages 278, 281, 282 and 289. One of the 
most important sources for Newton on the Temple (see Chapter 5 below) was 
Constantijn L'Empereur's Talmudis Babylonici Codex Middoth (Leiden, 1630). It is 



56 See Katchen, Hebraists , pp. 95-6. 

57 See Ibid, pp. 235-59. 

58 Popkin, "Newton and Maimonides"; idem, "Further Comments"; and Faur, "Esoteric Knowledge." 
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used constantly (and only occasionally cited by name) in Newton's treatise about the 
Temple, MSS. Yahuda 2.4 and Babson 434. As has already been mentioned, some of 
his reading notes on this material are found in MS. Andrews University, James White 
Library ASC MS N47 HER, pp. 35^10 ("Ex Talmud Babylonici Codici Middoth.") 
Newton cites L'Empereur's colleague, Johannes Coccejus (Coch) in these reading notes 
(p. 39), referring to Coch’s Duo Tituli Thalmudici Sanhedrin et Maccoth (Amsterdam, 
1629). In the same treatises on the Temple mentioned above, he makes use of several 
other talmudic tractates in Latin translation, which will be discussed in Chapter 4 below. 
His notes in these treatises mention the famous Hebraists Drusius and Cappellus, 
without any further reference. 

In general, then, it may be concluded that Newton actively purchased and read 
a wide variety of works on Judaism over a large period in his life, from which he drew 
information he was to use in his works. These Jewish sources included lexicons and 
dictionaries, bibles and biblical histories, chronologies and annals, works on Jewish rites 
and institutions, Kabbalah, and works of Maimonides. His library was by no means 
complete in the area of Jewish studies, 59 but it was perhaps typical, even large, for a 
serious "third order" Hebraist of the time. On the bibliographical evidence alone, it is 
obvious that Jewish studies were not a negligible factor in Newton's intellectual makeup. 



V. Hebraism, Newton, and Living Jews 

The readmission of Jews to England was a watershed in the development of 
Jewish-Christian relations in that country. At the time of the Whitehall Conference, 
called by Cromwell to discuss the question of readmission, millenarians and sectarians, 
Presbyterians and Episcopalians argued the issue and its theological implications. In a 
time already rife with millenarian expectations, a very wide spectrum of English 
Christians seemed to believe that this could be a major step toward the Second Coming. 
Most people agreed that if readmission was appropriate from other perspectives, it also 
offered an important opportunity to convert Jews to enlightened Protestant Christianity. 
With the arrival of Manasseh ben Israel, and later the Abendana brothers and others, an 
actual dialogue with living Jews and their Judaism became possible. Isaac Abendana, 
both through his teaching and his Oxford calendars, brought a touch of living Judaism 
to English Hebraism. 

Yet, as was discussed above, this was actually a period when Hebraism, though 
more widely spread, began a slow decline in quality rather than achieving a new peak. 
The general discussion of Jews, Jewish theology and Jewish philosophy, while perhaps 
less popular in the Restoration than the Civil War period, became increasingly informed 
and meaningful toward the end of the seventeenth century. This was due more to the 
great corpus of Latin Judaica prepared by experts from earlier in the century, or from 
other lands, than to either the presence of living Jews in England or further creativity 



59 To understand how much Judaic material was available in Newton's lifetime and what a really complete 
library of Latin Judaica looked like, see the MS. catalogue of Bishop Marsh's library in Dublin, in which there 
are many dozens of works on Jewish studies. 
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in Hebraic scholarship. Despite the new opportunity to interact with living Jews and 
observe their religion firsthand which the readmission allowed, its impact appears to 
have been far more social and cultural than intellectual; it seems to have had relatively 
little effect on the pursuits of English Hebraists. In this connection Newton offers an 
extreme example— despite his wide use of Jewish learning, he appears never to have 
met a Jew in his life. 60 

Newton's lack of contact with contemporary Jews seems puzzling. Isaac 
Abendana was only a stone's throw away from Newton at Cambridge, but while Newton 
read Abendana's books, he did not (to the best of our knowledge) make any effort to 
meet the man. If he did, the occasion left so little impression on him that scholars have 
not found reference to it in the thousands of pages of his extant writings. The surprise 
is all the greater in view of the fact that the two most outstanding Jews in England 
during Newton's lifetime, Abendana and Haham David Nieto, both happened to be 
particular experts on the Jewish calendar and its technicalities. Nieto, in fact, wrote an 
entire work called Pascalogia (Colonia, 1702/Livomo, 1765), dealing with the 
discrepancies in dates between the Jewish Passover and Easter as celebrated by various 
churches. 61 This was a subject very close to matters Newton dealt with in his discussion 
of calendar reform, in his chronologies, and in his works on prophecy. 62 Apparently 
Newton felt no need of help in understanding the Jewish calendar beyond what was 
available in print. 

Most of Newton's associates who dealt at all with Jewish studies, including 
Henry More, 63 John Locke, 64 Robert Boyle, 65 and John Covel, 66 had some contact with 
living Jews. Newton seems unique in his total isolation from them. Yet a closer 
examination of Jewish contacts reveals that all these members of Newton's circle had 
contact with the same two Jews, the brothers Jacob and Isaac Abendana, and that their 
intercourse was more often about the business of buying Jewish books than of 
discussing Jewish theology. Even the previous generation of Hebraists, such as 
Lightfoot, Pococke, and Spencer, dealt with the Abendanas mainly on technical matters 



60 Prof. Richard H. Popkin suggested to me that Newton must have met Jews in the context of his work at 
the Mint, but I have not seen evidence of this and I am unsure to what degree English Jews traded in precious 
metals during the early eighteenth century. 

61 The only hall-length monograph on Nieto is Jakob J. Petuchowski, The Theology of Haham David Nieto: 
An Eighteenth-Century Defense of the Jewish Tradition (New York, 1954). See also Israel Solomons, "David 
Nieto and Some of His Contemporaries," Transactions of the Jewish Historical Society of England , vol. 12 
(1931), pp. 1-101; David Katz, The Jews in the History of England , pp. 196-201 ; and the recent research of 
David Ruderman discussed below. None of these has much to say about the Pascologia. 

62 Yahuda MS. 24, "Considerations about rectifying the Julian Kalendar," contains a section entitled 
"Regulapro determinatione Paschalis." In Yahuda MS. 15 and MS. Bodmer he often brings up the famous 
problem of whether Easter could be celebrated on Passover. 

63 See Katz, "Abendana," p. 1 1-12. 

64 See Nabil I. Matar, "John Locke and the Jews," Journal of Ecclesiastical History , vol. 44, no. 1 (January, 
1993), pp. 49, 52-3. 

65 See Katz, "Abendana,” p. 39 and n. 43 there and Robert Boyle, The Works of the Honourable Robert 
Boyle (New edition; London, 1722), vol. 6, pp. 264-5; Oldenberg writes Boyle concerning some Hebrew 
manuscripts he had promised to buy from Haham Jacob Abendana. 

66 Katz, "Abendana," n. 46. 
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concerning their Mishnah translation. The Mishnah itself was essentially a 
straightforward translation project, commissioned by Dury and Hartlib, without interest 
in any Jewish exegetical input. Furthermore, the generation of Newton's students, 
Whiston and Clarke, in England, had almost no intellectual contact with Haham David 
Nieto or any other Jew. 

Nabil Matar has brilliantly, if somewhat sharply, presented the only logical 
explanation for this phenomenon, an explanation borne out well by the sources. In 
discussing the English writers of the later seventeenth century who favored a certain 
theological position, according to which the Jews are expected to be restored to then- 
land in the end of days, he says: 

Few of the numerous writers had ever met a Jew in their lives; fewer 
cared for the Jews as a community of a specifically historical and 
religious culture. Englishmen restructured the Jews into a worldview 
that fitted their own Protestant ideals, and interpreted Jewish history 
and aspirations in light of English self-perception. Even after 1655, 
when Jews appeared in London, they were so few and unimposing 
that English writers felt no need to change their previous perceptions 
of them...The Jewish community was not allowed to articulate its own 
political and religious identity because the English theologians felt 
that they were more authoritatively informed about Jewish matters 
than the Jews themselves. Englishmen offered themselves as 
spokesmen and prophets of world Jewry. 67 

Matar has been quoted here at length because his conception is novel and highly 
convincing; Newton's isolation from Jews bears out his thesis perfectly. Newton was an 
author who had a great deal to learn from and say about Judaism, but despite the newly 
achieved opportunities to speak with living Jewish scholars, he felt no compulsion to 
avail himself of that opportunity. While perhaps representing an extreme of dissociation 
from living Jews, Newton was typical in that he found the abundance of Latin and 
vernacular Hebraica sufficient to feel he understood Judaism. The "first order" 
Hebraists of previous generations had succeeded resoundingly. 

While Jewish history and literature were affecting Newton’s conception of the 
Book of Scripture, Newton was affecting the Jewish community's conception of the 
Book of Nature. Newton left no evidence that he ever met living Jews, but his own 
impact on English Jewry can be well documented in at least two instances. 

David Ruderman's recent study of David Nieto makes a compelling case for 
the relationship between Samuel Clarke's Newtonian Boyle Lectures and Haham Nieto's 
discussions about nature and Providence. Nieto’s essay De la divina Providencia 
(London, 1704) came out shortly before Clarke delivered his Boyle Lectures entitled 
A Discourse Concerning the Unchangeable Obligation of Natural 
Religion... Preach'd... in the Year 1705... (London, 1706). Nieto, responding to an 
accusation that he was a "naturist" for saying that God and Nature are the same, wrote 



67 Matar, "Restoration of the Jews," p. 116. 
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this tract to explain what he meant. He claimed that he was attempting to refute the 
opinions of the deists, which was also the aim of Clarke. The particular views to which 
both men were responding are identified by Ruderman with "plastic nature," a 
conception of nature as a kind of "semi-deity," a viceroy of God through whom He 
governs the world, but who allows Him to interfere when necessary. Ruderman, 
following the view of Margaret Jacob, sees Clarke’s Boyle lectures as part of a program 
to use Newtonianism as a buttress for Latitudinarian Whig Anglican theology against 
both deists and High-Churchmen. 68 Whether or not a direct connection can be 
established between Clarke and Nieto, the similarity of their doctrines, which bear a 
close relationship to the Newtonian theological program, indicates that Nieto was in 
tune with the thought of Newton’s world. 

Haham Nieto's friend, Dr. Jacob de Castro Sarmento (Braganga, 1691- 
London, 1761), a most colorful character from the London Portuguese Jewish 
community, was a particular proponent of Newton and his theories. 69 After studying 
medicine and philosophy in Portugal, he fled the threat of the Inquisition and settled as 
a Jew in London around 1720. Sarmento was a close friend of Haham Nieto, and 
delivered a eulogy upon the latter's death in 1728. It may be said that Sarmento had two 
primary scientific interests: propounding the curative powers of quinine water and 
spreading the light of Newtonian science in his Portuguese homeland. 70 His most 
important production toward the latter end was a large volume in Portuguese on the 
nature of tides, Theorica Verdadeira das Mares, Conforme a Philosophia do 
incoparavel cavalhero Isaac Newton (London, 1737). Aside from the title, which 
adequately demonstrates Sarmento's respect for Newton, the author confirms the 
impression by offering as an introduction, "...a brief relation of the life and discoveries 
of this immortal and illustrious philosopher; and finally, as an appendix, a 
demonstration that the moon continues to orbit the earth because of the force of 
gravity." 1 ' The title page contains two Latin quotations: one from Edmund Halley and 
the other from Alexander Pope, the latter quotation being the famous panegyric, "Nature 
leges, Naturaque nocte latebant, Newtonus fiat, Deus inquit, et omnia Lucent." 72 



68 Ruderman, "Jewish Thought in Newtonian England: The Career and Writings of David Nieto," 
Proceedings of the American Academy of Jewish Research, vol. 58 (1992), pp. 191-217, substatially identical 
withCh. 11 of his book Jewish Thought and Scientific Discovery in Early Modern Europe (New Haven, 1995) 
and Jacob, The Newtonians and the English Revolution. The specific issue of Clarke and Nieto is just one of 
the topics with which Ruderman deals, but it is the most immediately related to Newtonianism. 

69 While later articles have dealt with de Castro Sarmento in his Jewish context, the most thorough study 
of his science is still Augusto D'Esaguy, Jacob de Castro Sarmento: Notas Relativas a Sua Obra (Lisboa, 
1946). See also my forthcoming article, “Newtonian, Converso and Deist: The Lives of Jacob (Henrique) de 
Castro Sarmento,” in Science in Context. 

70 Sarmento fled the Iberian Peninsula out of fear of the Inquisition, but he was nevertheless anxious to help 
the Portuguese progress with the introduction of Newtonian science. 

71 De Castro Sarmento, Theorica , t/p: "...A que se ajunta, Como Introduc 9 am no principio, huma breve 
Rela 9 am da vida, e descubrimentos deste Immortal, e Illustre Philosopho: E a o fim, em forma de Apendix, 
a Demonstra 9 am, de que a Lua se retem no seu Orbe pela for 9 a da Gravidade." 

72 This obviously scans a great deal better in the original English: 

Nature, and Nature's Laws lay hid in Night. 

God said. Let Newton Be! and All was Light. 
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The avowed purpose of this tract, which the author states in his dedication to 
the Duke of Monsanto, is to relate in a precise and clear manner the way the "immortal 
Newton" has solved the age-old riddle of tidal action. He also wishes to convey the truth 
of the theory, "to which all today's mathematicians of France, Italy, Germany and 
England assent," that the earth moves. The work is intended to promote the new learning 
among Portuguese scholars, to dissipate the false opinions of Aristotle and Descartes 
which are rife in Portugal. 73 Sarmento's connection to Newtonianism was not only by 
way of reading but also through his close personal contact with the important Newtonian 
John Theophilus Desaguliers. 74 Though this is not the place to discuss the matter, it 
seems likely that Sarmento's book with its biography of Newton, to which Newton 
scholars have as yet paid no notice, may be an important source on Newton and the 
dissemination of his ideas on the Continent. 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect of Sarmento's activities for the present 
context is his translation, still in manuscript in Portugal, of Newton's Chronology of 
Ancient Kingdoms Amended. His interest in this book, which includes a chapter on 
Solomon's Temple and much material about Jewish history, was in many ways a 
theological work. Sarmento's interest in this book shows that he was concerned not only 
with Newtonian science but also with Newton's religious thought. The case of Sarmento 
demonstrates, then, that Newton's work was known among London's Jews in a direct and 
thorough manner. 



* * * 



In his Jewish studies Newton was, as in the rest of his theological undertakings, 
very much a child of his times. He was essentially an autodidact in Hebrew and Jewish 
studies. He owned many of the important Latin and vernacular Judaica works which 
became available in the early-modern period, and made occasional forays into the use 
of Hebrew language as well. His breadth and depth of Jewish knowledge could not 
approach that of really serious English Hebraist theologians, but his learning was 
significant and he put it to use in his work. In the upcoming chapters it will be seen that 
Newton was less interested in the old uses of Hebraism, polemics and proofs of 
Christian principles, and more interested in the new uses, such as political application 
and millenarian information. The fact that Newton never appears to have met a Jew may 
be unusual for a scholar of his interests; however, contact with living Jews in fact played 
little role in English Hebraistic thought of the day in any case. Yet, Newton had 
significant impact on living Jews in the London Portuguese community. 



73 Ibid, "Dedication," pp. v-x. 

74 Sarmento, Theorica, p. vi. On Desaguliers, see Gjertsen, Newton Handbook , pp. 168-9. Desaguliers was 
a young fellow of the Royal Society who was asked to perform experiments confirming Newtonian principles. 
These were so successful that they were repeated before visiting scientific dignitaries in order to convince them 
of Newton's veracity and were reported in the 1726 edition of Newton's Prinicipia. Desaguliers spent much 
of his life propagandizing for Newtonianism. 
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With this background it will be possible to begin investigating some of the 
ways in which Jewish history and literature affected Newton's own theology. The first 
topic, following a roughly chronological order within his writings, will be Newton's 
ideas about ancient religion. 




CHAPTER THREE 



JUDAISM IN NEWTON’S HISTORY OF EARLY RELIGION 



So then the first religion was the most rational of all others till the 
nations corrupted it. For there is no way {(W h out revelation)} to 
come to y e knowledge of a Deity but by the frame of nature. (Sir 
Isaac Newton, MS. Yahuda 41, p. 7r) 



If the crises of the Book of Scripture and Book of Nature occurred in Europe 
at the turn of the eighteenth century, one of the battlegrounds on which the problems 
were worked out was that of the ancient Mediterranean world. Scholars in Baroque 
England carried on long and bitter feuds over the proper chronological sequence in 
which to place biblical events and episodes of ancient Egyptian or Greek history. 
Savants invested prodigious efforts in trying to uncover the beliefs of ancient Near 
Eastern religions. Questions were asked about who knew various facts about nature 
first: Egyptians? Jews? Persians? Greeks? Fighting over ancient history may seem 
today to be an odd way of addressing the great intellectual problems facing the Hazard 
generation; but it is in fact quite logical. Formulating attitudes toward the issues of 
chronology and ancient wisdom forced the scholar to reach conclusions, often 
disturbing ones, about the authority of biblical narrative, classical literature, Hermetic 
and Sibylline texts, and church traditions. The Jews took a central place in these 
discussions, both as the people of the Bible and as exegetes of it. 1 

Newton's conception of early religion is relatively easy to place in this 
historical context; yet while his own views might have been clear enough to himself, 
they present considerable difficulties to the researcher. Whereas it was formerly 
understood by scholars of Newton's theology that he placed Jewish biblical history at 
the forefront of his authorities on the ancient world, 2 questions have recently been raised 
(by the same scholar, in the case of Westfall) about whether he might not have arrived 
eventually at a position in which biblical history is superseded by other literature. This 
is the subject of Richard Westfall's extremely important article on Newton's 
Philosophical Origins of Gentile Theology , to which James Force has produced a reply 
suggesting appropriate modifications. 3 Richard H. Popkin, Kenneth Knoespel, and 
Frank Manuel have also contributed to the discussion on Newton’s views of ancient 
religion. 4 



1 On these topics, see Manuel, Isaac Newton, Historian and Rossi, Dark Abyss of Time. 

2 Westfall, Never at Rest , p. 812, goes so far as to say that "Only one people escaped Newton's razor: the 
Israelites, whose written record, the oldest such extant in Newton's belief, gave their history a solidity by which 
the others' could be amended." Manuel, Isaac Newton, Historian, Ch. VI ("Israel Vindicated"), treats the place 
of the Hebrews in Newton's thought in some detail. 

3 Westfall, “ Theologiae Gentilis” and Force, "Newton and Deism." 

4 See Popkin, "The Crisis of Polytheism”; idem, "Polytheism, Deism, and Newton”; Manuel, Isaac Newton, 
Historian, Ch. 2, 6, 7, 9; and Knoespel, “Interpretive Strategies in Theologiae gentilis origines philosophiae,” 
Clark Library Conference on “Newton and Religion” (Los Angeles; February, 1996.) 
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Nevertheless, some very basic problems in this area have not been addressed, 
particularly that of the relationship between several overlapping but quite different 
pictures of ancient religion expressed by Newton in various manuscripts. In most of 
these there is a significant role given to the ancient Jews and the Old Testament, and 
often Jewish conceptions helped form the respective views, through the medium of the 
Hebraists. Popkin's open question about the influence of Maimonides on Newton’s ideas 
concerning the rise of idolatry will be addressed below as well. The Jewish idea of 
seven "Noachide" commandments devolving upon all men was one of the four 
competing conceptions and will receive further attention. Lastly, note will be taken of 
the way Newton used a style of Hebrew etymologies developed especially by Samuel 
Bochart to facilitate his taxonomy of deities evolving out of Noah and his sons. 



I. Newton on Ancient Religions: 

Parallel Histories of True and False Worship 

Westfall has claimed that Newton was not really out to write a history of 
gentile theology, 5 but in the context of Newton's entire historical theology there is every 
reason to believe that this was precisely his intent. Here is the source of a paradox in the 
various stories he presents. The panorama of Newton's historical theology reveals a 
consistent pattern: the drawing of a parallel history of right religion and of false or 
corrupted religion (The latter gains the bulk of Newton's attention). 6 However, unlike 
most of his theology, in the case of his writings on ancient religion, Newton's views are 
difficult to isolate because he expresses them in various seemingly separate if not 
competing versions in his different manuscripts. While at least a partial synthesis of 
these views is possible, one must be careful not to do that of which Newton was 
constantly guilty and create artificial identities and relationships which are convenient 
but which ignore contradictions or suffer from lack of textual support. This is the 
paradox which Westfall, with his elegant prose and smooth segues, sometimes conceals. 
He does admit that there are two themes in the historical presentation ''which Newton 
never integrated completely," 7 but he tends to present a synthesis without revealing the 
underlying dialectic. 

Newton's views on the matter will here be divided into four conceptions, which 
overlap considerably but can not all be easily presented as a consistent whole. They are: 
the simple religion of love of God and man; observance of the seven Noachide laws; the 
worship of Noah and his family in various forms; and the ancient philosophical religion 
of Prytanea (which adds a further snarl in understanding Newton's thought because it 



5 Westfall, "Theologiae Gentilis ,” p. 24. 

6 Newton is perhaps following the structure of John Calvin's Institutes , where Book IV, Ch. ii, is a 
comparison of true and false churches. In general, Newton's theology takes up many of the same themes as 
Calvin's Book IV: the unity of the true church, division of true and false churches, fimctions of "doctors and 
ministers" of the church, the government and condition of the ancient church before the rise of papacy, and 
the way papacy overthrew the pristine church. See John Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion (vol. 1 and 
2; Library of Christian Classics, vol. XX; ed. J. T. McNeill, trans. F. L. Battles; Philadelphia, 1960), vol. 2, 
Book IV. 

7 Westfall, " Theologiae Gentilis ", p. 19. 
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is a philosophical religion). In the following discussion, an attempt will be made to 
delineate each view out of Newton's writings, to point out the role of Jewish history 
within that view and to adduce which biblical, Jewish, and Hebraist sources may have 
helped to form it. 

As will be seen in some detail in Chapter 6 below, Newton refers repeatedly 
in his church histories to the most ancient simple religion of love of God and man. Here 
is his second "position" in the Irenicum : "The religion of loving God and our neighbour 
was the religion of Noah and his sons down to the days of Abraham, Melchisedeck, Job 
and Moses...." 8 This is interesting for additional reasons. First, the persons of Noah, 
Abraham, Melchisedek, Job and Moses appear again in other versions of Newton's 
ancient religion scheme. Second, within this same manuscript is a presentation of the 
seven Noachide commandments, a matter which will be discussed presently. Another 
version of the "two love" position can be found in MS. Bodmer, Newton's Of the 
Church'. 



The moral part of all religion is comprehended in these two precepts: 

Thou shalt love the Lord thv God w th all thv heart & with all thv soul 
& with all thv mind. This is the first & great commandment & the 
next is like unto it. Thou shall love thv neighbour as thv self. Upon 
these two hang all the law & the Prophets. These are the laws of 
nature, the true natural religion. These are that part of religion w ch 
ever was & ever will be binding to all nations, being of an eternal 
immutable nature because grounded upon immutable reason. (MS. 

Bodmer, Ch. 7, "Chap. Of the Christian Religion and its corruption 
in Morals," p. 2r) 

This formulation and others similar to it are found in innumerable places in Newton's 
writings. Newton definitely seems to be saying that this is the most original religion, 
though there is some question as to whether he thinks it was ever in some way revealed 
or whether its being "grounded upon immutable reason" means that it was simply a 
function of all human conscience. 

The role of Judaism in this conception of the Ur-religion is quite vague. The 
two great commandments are present in variant forms in the Old Testament and the New 
Testament, and Newton states that this religion was propagated by Noah in the earliest 
times. This establishes a biblical source for the "love of God and man" thesis, but any 
specifically Jewish role in its transmission is not mentioned. The Jewish tradition, then, 
must be considered the ultimate source of the simple "love of God and man" view, but 
its role is not dealt with by Newton. 

In the Irenicum , too, Newton identifies the love of God and man as the religion 
of Noah and those who came after him. In both the Irenicum and Of the Church , 
however, he also speaks of the Noachide commandments according to the Jewish 
understanding of them in which there are seven: 



8 Quoted in H. McLachlan (ed), Sir Isaac Newton Theological Manuscripts (Liverpool, 1950), p. 28 and 
corrected according to Keynes MS, 3. 
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All nations were originally of the Religion comprehended 
in the Precepts of the sons of Noah, the chief of w ch were to have one 
God, & not to alienate his worship, nor prophane his name; to abstein 
from murder, theft, fornication, & all injuries; not to feed on the flesh 
or drink the blood of a living animal, but to be mercifiill even to bruit 
beasts; & to set up Courts of justice in all cities & societies for 
putting these laws in execution. (King's College, Keynes MS. 3, p. 5) 

There can be no mistaking these commandments, for they correspond with the 
list known to the Jews as " sheva mizvoth b'ne Noah” the seven Noachide 
commandments. A reader unfamiliar with rabbinic literature would not be likely to 
group this particular set of imperatives together under the title of laws which Noah 
observed. Newton had access to this Jewish view in several places, 9 but the most 
extensive discussion, and that which most probably attracted his notice, was that in John 
Selden’s De jure naturali et gentium, juxta disciplinam Ebraeorum (Harrison, #1482) 
and De Synedriis (Harrison, #1483.) A large portion of these works, particularly the 
former, is dedicated to the Noachide commandments. It seems particularly likely that 
Selden was Newton’s source for two other reasons as well: Selden's emphasis on the 
commandment of righteous law courts, which is the subject of Newton's continued 
discussion in the Irenicum and in many other places, and his Hebraized spelling of Noah 
as “Noach” in another discussion of the Noachide laws. 

The family of Noach was the Church of God in the days of 
that Patriarch & this Church continued in the Posterity of Noah untill 
they lapsed into idolatry & thereby became the apostate Churches of 
the heathens, the Priesthood being propagated down to them in the 
eldest sons of every family & the High Priesthood in the Princes of 
every Tribe or city. Such an high Priest was Melchisedeck King of 
Salem: for the religion of Noach lasted in Phenicia till those days. 

This religion before the nations apostatized [[!]] was comprehended 
in the Precepts usually called the Precepts of the sons of Noah. It 
continued in the family of Abraham till they went down into Egypt & 

Jacob & Joseph were dead. Then they lapsed into the idolatry of the 
Egyptians untill Moses led them into the Wilderness & reformed 
them. In Abrahams days they received circumcision & therby began 
to be distinguished from other nations. Moses gave them a law 
whereby they became still more distinguished from other nations & 
united among themselves. And thenceforward those of the nations 
who sojourned amongst them & kept to the Precepts of the Sons of 
Noach but did not by circumcision become one with their nation were 
called Proselytes of the Gate. (MS. Bodmer, last page) 



9 Richard Hooker was among those who briefly discussed the Seven Noachide Commandments. See The 
Folger Library Edition of the Works of Richard Hooker, vol. I (Cambridge, MA, 1977), pp. 312-4 (=Of the 
Lawes of Ecclesiastical Polity, Book IV, 1 1 :6-l 1 :8.) 
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Not only has Newton used the Hebraized spelling of Noah’s name here, 
"Noach," but he also speaks of "the Precepts usually called the Precepts of the sons of 
Noah," meaning that he did not simply gather these out of Scripture — he in fact 
expected them to be known by that name to contemporaries. The entire discussion is 
heavily based in a Judeocentric view of ancient religion, which is not typical of all 
Newton's discussions of ancient theology. The possible relationship, between the two 
simple commandments, love of God and man, and the seven Noachide commandments, 
will be discussed below. Meanwhile, note the references here to Noah, Abraham, 
Melchisedek, and the descendants of Abraham and Moses. The way this religion was 
passed down, through eldest sons and priesthood, is also worthy of attention. 

It may be concluded, then, that the "Seven Noachide Laws" conception of early 
religion relies on rabbinic sources for its form, which Newton learned from the 
Hebraists. This conception also invokes Jewish history as the medium through which 
the "Seven Noachide Laws" idea was passed but with certain losses and accretions. The 
Jews' tradition of these laws was repeatedly corrupted by outside beliefs and had to be 
re-taught at regular intervals. However, it also gained additional commandments as part 
of the covenants which the Jews made with God during the times of Abraham and 
Moses. These additions resulted in rendering Judaism a separate religion from that of 
the simple Noachides. 

A third conception of ancient religion expressed by Newton is that of the 
worship of Noah and his progeny, both as such and in other forms. This is the theme of 
MS. Yahuda 16, the Theologiae Gentilis Origines Philosophicae , which is thoroughly 
explained in Westfall's article. The major aims of this treatise appear to be the proof that 
gentile theology was in fact designed to carry a body of philosophical (what we would 
call scientific) knowledge, and the taxonomical tracing of the spread of this 
philosophical religion in the worship of deified Noachides. The first chapter of the full 
proposed work set out to show: 

That Gentile Theology was Philosophical and referred primarily to 
the Astronomical and Physical Science of the world system: and that 
the twelve Gods of the ancient Peoples were the seven Planets with 
the four elements and the quintessence of the Earth. 10 

In the treatise as it is preserved, Newton begins by talking about the Egyptians, who 
following the others ancients, had both a sacred, esoteric philosophy, and a vulgar, 
exoteric philosophy. Newton's understanding of the sacred philosophy is that it was a 
body of truths about nature, especially knowledge of the world’s heliocentricity. For the 
present purposes it is important to note that in this aspect of the work Newton does not 
begin explaining ancient religion from its beginnings but rather picks it up in its 
Egyptian permutation to initiate the discussion. 

The other aspect, which appears dominant, of the Theologiae Gentilis , 
however, is the taxonomy of ancient gods, which in fact begins with Noah rather than 
the Egyptians. In this conception it is not difficult to see the influence of the Hebraists: 
Samuel Bochart's Geographia sacra , Gerardus Vossius' De theologia Gentili , and to a 



10 MS. Yahuda 16, p. lr, quoted in Westfall , " Theologiae Gentilis ," p. 18. 
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lesser degree, John Marsham's Canon chronicus are his central sources. Here it is 
Newton's goal to affirm the highly euhemerist position of Samuel Bochart and to add 
even more correspondences of known ancestors to later gods. Noah is Saturn, Ham is 
Jupiter; Ham's sons are Cush (Hercules), Mizraim (Osiris), Phut (Anateus and Neptune), 
and Canaan (Busiris). The son of Mizraim/Osiris, Thoth, is Mercury, who was guilty of 
instigating erroneous gentile ancestor worship. This Thoth did by instituting a worship 
in Egypt, where he ruled, of his family members. He inculcated the ancient wisdom of 
heliocentric science by bestowing their names on the planets in the order of their 
distance from the sun. These secrets were hidden in hieroglyphs. 11 

The role of Judaism and Jewish literature in the "Gentile theology" conception 
of early religion is, then, rather complex. Newton really begins by speaking about the 
Egyptians, thereby skipping the role of Abraham from which Jewish traditions began. 
On the other hand, Noah and his progeny stand at the center of this corrupt religion. 
Thus, this religion was based squarely on a euhemeristic view stemming from the Old 
Testament. Newton's whole understanding of that religion is dependent on the 
Hebraistic learning of Bochart, Vossius, and Marsham. The role of Jewish history 
therefore remains obscure in this conception, while the role of Jewish literature is 
present through the interpretations of the Hebraists though not in any genuine use of 
Jewish tradition. 

The fourth version of the origins of ancient religion presented by Newton is 
found in its most advanced form in MS. Yahuda 41 and constitutes the history of 
Prytanaea, a circle around a central fire. 12 

[[lr]] The religion most ancient & most generally received by the 
nations in the first ages was that of the Prytanea or Vestal temples. 

This was spread over all nations before the first memory of things. 

Cecrops began his reign over Attica about 60 years before y e 
Israelites came out of Egypt & before his reign the Greeks had 
Prytanea in all their cities as you may understand by y e passages 
newly cited out of Thucydides. & Plutarch There was one Pryraeum 
[[!]] in every city placed in y e principal part of f city. And in the 
Prytaneum was y e Court where the Council or Senate of y e City met. 
as the Samedrim [[!]] did in the Temple of the Jews. <For it was y e 
office of y e chief Magistrate had the charge of y e holy rites> For the 
performance of holy rites belonged to y e chief Magistrates of y e City, 
the King was Pontifex maximus as appears by the instances of 
Melchizedeck, Abraham, Ninus, the Kings of Egypt & Athens & y e 
Roman Emperors. 

The like custome was in the cities of Italy before y e founding 
of Rome as you have heard above. <Dionysius {Dionysius 



n All this is based on Westfall, "Theologiae Gentilis pp. 19-20. The identification of Phut with Neptune 
was accomplished through a Hebrew etymology which will be discussed below and was not picked up by 
Westfall. 

12 This is the system described by Newton very briefly as an introduction to his System of the World . See 
Cajori (ed), Principia, vol. 2, pp. 549-50. 
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Halicamasseus tells us that at Alba there was an ancient Temple of 
Vesta & y 1 that [[!]] f ancestors of Romulus brought the vestal 
ffo[[m]] Troy w ch was destroyed above 400 years before y e building 
of Rome, & then he adds.>... The worshipping of Images came into 
Italy after the reign of Numa, that of Vesta was in use long before, for 
Dionysius Halicamasseus tells us y 1 y e Latines had an old Vestal 
Temple at Alba before y e founding of Rome & that above 400 years 
before <Nor was this> the Ancestors of Romulus brought y e sacred 
fire from Troy. And even long before this the Vestal fire was used in 
y e cities of Italy. For Myrsilus Lesbius {Lesbius lib. de Orig. Italiae 
& Tyrrhenorum. 6} tells how the Tyrrheni contended that they had 
inhabited their country from the times of y e golden age...[[2r]] So 
then the Hetrusci were the first who peopled Italy & from the 
beginning they propagated w th their colonies the religion of y e Vestal 
fire. And that with the Latines all Italy received not this religion from 
Troy but had it originally from y e Hebr <In like manner the 
Egyptians seem to have used this worship from y e beginning. 
Infinitum> I gather also from hence that in all their sacrifices when 
the sacrifice was ready a { a Serv. Aeri lib.l. v. 292 Ovid Marob [[!]] 
Satum.l.c.9. Ovid. Fast, lib l.v. 140 & 1.6.v. 308.} the Priest laying 
his hands upon the altar rehearsed certain prayers {[[lv]] unto the 
God Janus & the Goddess Vesta because the Romans were 
perswaded that w^out their intercession they might not have access 
to the other Gods. This conjunction of Janus & Vesta & distinction 
of them from the adventitious Gods shews that these two were the 
native ones. [In Janus <their common father> its probable they 
worshipped their common father as the supreme God (Iao-Noah, or 
Ia-No) in Vesta the frame of Nature. [For Janus has all the characters 
of Noah & though Saturn be made contemporary to Janus yet whilst 
y e <first> ancient inhabitants of Italy did not worship Saturn with 
<Janus> him, I conclude that he & Saturn were but two names of 
Noah split into two persons after his worship by the name of Janus 
was established. For had they been two men they would have been 
both worshipped <distinctly> severally & alike.] And Dionysius 
Halicamasseus reports that y e ancient Italians sacrificed men to 
Saturn till Hercules (who was older then vEneas) came into Italy & 
abolished y e custome & instituted y e consecration of the fruits of pure 
sacrifices in a pure fire. And that he might not seem to abolish their 
religion he ordeined that they should sacrifice y e statues of men after 
the very same manner that they sacrificed men before. The Priests 
therefore & Vestal Virgins who keep the sacred fire & the Pretors & 
citizens when the legal sacrifices are slain throw 30 Images of Men 
into Tyber as they did men before. Thus far — Dionysius. So then 
these sacrifices with the vestal fire were in use from the days of 
Hercules with images of men & before with reall men. (MS. Yahuda 
41, pp. lr-2r) 
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This picture presents many novel elements: a new view of the extension of Noachide 
worship, new roles for Saturn and Hercules, and most importantly, a form of worship 
not described elsewhere. Yet familiar elements persist. Abraham and Melchisedek again 
bear the tradition; Noah still holds pride of place; and heliocentric science is still behind 
the worship/theology. 

The role of Judaism and Jewish literature is again strong here, but this is 
perhaps the most dangerous of the four conceptions for biblical hegemony. The role of 
the Hebraists is present here as well, explaining how Noah and his progeny play a role 
in this worship. However, Prytanaea were found in the world before Noah, and it is 
unclear who began using them first. The Jews, then, Abraham and his descendants, are 
not special or unique in the transmission of Prytanaea worship. They are little different 
than any of the other Mediterranean peoples who propagated it. 

What is to be made of these four versions of ancient theology and its origins? 
What elements can legitimately be said to synthesize in Newton's thought? Are there 
internal contradictions? Is it possible to speak of a coherent role of ancient Judaism in 
them all? 

To begin with, as has been noted, the conception of the simple two-element 
creed (love of God and man) practiced by Noah and all ancient peoples, appears in 
manuscripts juxtaposed with the Jewish conception of seven Noachide laws. It would 
not seem farfetched, then, to say that these conceptions are identical, i.e., that love of 
God and man must be expressed specifically through adherence to belief in the one God 
who alone is worshipped, not profaning His name, not murdering or stealing, setting up 
law courts, etc. Such an identification, that love of God and man equates with the seven 
Noachide laws, would simplify matters considerably. Certain passages of the Irenicum 
tend to support this interpretation. (Appendix A, MS. Keynes 3, p. 5) 

It can be demonstrated that Newton saw Noachide worship and Prytanaea as 
part of the same religion. As he says in the quotation from MS. Yahuda 41 above, "In 
Janus its probable they worshipped their common father as the supreme God (Iccco- 
Noah, or Ia-No) in Vesta the frame of Nature. For Janus has all the characters of 
Noah...." Furthermore, as he expresses over the following pages, Newton understood 
Prytanaea to be hieroglyphs of the heliocentric universe. Thus there exists a concrete 
connection between these two conceptions in Newton's thought: the deity worshipped 
in corrupted Prytanaea, at least in Italy, was Noah, "The worshipping therefore of these 
fals Gods & Goddesses [[i.e., heavenly bodies]] in y e Prytanea was jf first & most 
generall corruption of y e primitive religion: buf y grossest corruption was by 
introducing y e worship of dead men & statues, & V original of this seems to be as 
follows." (Yahuda, MS. 41, p. 9r) Newton goes on to explain how Noah and his 
descendants came to be worshipped in corrupt Prytanaea and how their characteristics 
came to be identified with particular heavenly bodies. Noah, however, was not simply 
Noah — he represented the supreme God. One may reasonably assume, then, that when 
Noah himself and other men with uncorrupted religion worshipped in Prytanaea, their 
worship was of the true God. 

This raises a larger problem. Newton has described love of God and man, 
which we have now tentatively identified with the seven Noachide commandments, as 
the "moral" part of true religion. One is tempted to synthesize further by assuming that 
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this is the moral part of it, and the worship at Prytanaea is the ritual part. For Newton 
the moral part of religion is by far the most important, because 

In all the reformations of religion hitherto made the religion in 
respect of God & our neighbour is one & the same religion (barring 
ceremonies & forms of government w ch are of a changeable nature) 
so that this is the oldest religion in the world & All other religions 
have been set on foot for politique ends.. ..(King's College, MS. 

Keynes 3, p. 35) 

This being the case, it should not be a problem for Newton to posit that these are 
respectively the moral and ritual sides of the same religion, but I have not found him 
doing so explicitly. 13 Nevertheless, it may be inferred from a further text in MS. Yahuda 
41 that he held these religious traditions to be united. 

[[2v]] The Jews take Ur of y e Chaldees from whence Abraham fled 
to be this very fire, as if Abraham fled from the Chaldeans to avoyd 
<Chaldean> their worship. I will not say that <they are in y e right but 
[[>]] this tradition is true but it shews at least that the use of this fire 
among those nations was according to the tradition of y e Jews very 
ancient. Certainly Abraham when he went three days journey to 
sacrifice his son, carried fire w th him for y e sacrifice & therefore kept 
a sacred fire in his family for sacrificing & by consequence brought 
it with him from Ur of the Chaldees. For whenever he staid in any 
place he built an altar there. So then the perpetual fire appointed by 
Moses in the Tabernacle & Temple of the Jews <instituted by Moses 
was no new thing> & y e interdicting y e use of strange fire there was 
no new thing. (MS. Yahuda 41, p. 2v) 14 

It has been noted that Abraham was a practitioner of the true and righteous 
original Noachide religion. He is now described as a practitioner of Prytanaea worship 
as well. It may be inferred that Newton indeed viewed the simple religion of love of 
God and man/seven Noachide commandments as the moral side and the original 
uncorrupted Prytanaea as the ritual side of the same true original religion. Newton 
expressly says that the ritual side was intended to preserve the knowledge of 
philosophical (scientific) truths, particularly heliocentrism. It may be inferred that the 
moral side was intended to preserve right religion. These could be analogous to the 
sacred and profane philosophy of Egypt described at the beginning of the Theologiae 



13 According to the quotation just given, the ritual part of religion should not carry with it any really 
important truths — it is changeable. This fits well with the picture of ancient religion as worship of Noachide 
forebears in their various forms, but it is problematic concerning the Piytanaea, which preserved philosophical 
(scientific) truths about the world. 

14 For a great deal more detail on the identity of the Tabernacle and Temple as Prytanaea, see Chapter 5 
below. 
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Gentilis. Again, however, there is a major element of speculation here, because Newton 
seems to avoid making such a synthesis explicit. 

To demonstrate the danger of syntheses and to point out an element which may 
have bothered Newton in this picture as well, here is an example of one problem with 
the composite view described thus far. As will be seen in Chapters 6 and 7 below, 
Newton's history of the corruption of the church is suffused with one central idea: the 
introduction of philosophy into right religion destroys it and turns it into falsehood. The 
first of his seven statements on religion is, "That religion and Philosophy are to be 
preserved distinct. We are not to introduce divine revelations into Philosophy nor 
philosophical opinions into religion." (Keynes, MS. 6, p. [1]) Even more explicit is this 
statement from MS. Yahuda 15, where Newton indicates that it is like Gnosticism: 

To make it an article of communion that there are or are not 
Antipodes, that the earth rests or moves about the sun, that there are 
or are not more <inhabited> worlds than one that matter is or is not 
out of nothing, that the souls of men are or are not praexistent, that 
they are or are not sparks of divine light &c. would tend not to 
salvation but to strife faction & schism & therefore would be criminal 
<a degree of wicked [& might deserve to be accounted a new sort of 
Gnosticism]>....(MS. Yahuda 15.5, p. 79r) 

While this passage refers specifically to a heresy in Christianity, it clearly applies as 
well to the simple original religion into which one must not introduce philosophy. 

Now, Newton's picture of the Prytanaean worship indicates explicitly that this 
ritual side of the true original religion was designed to perpetuate a philosophical 
truth — that the earth moves about the sun — the same philosophical belief which we 
have just seen him state must be kept separate from religion! Perhaps Newton would 
allow that the structure of the fire circle, representing the heliocentric universe, is not 
a doctrine of the religion — part of its moral character — but a strictly ceremonial aspect, 
through which physics (if not metaphysics) could be taught. In any case, it is clear that 
there is still a great deal not understood about the interrelationships between the various 
pictures of ancient religion Newton has presented, and it is highly likely that he had not 
worked out these knots himself. 

Can any general statement be made about the role of Jewish history in the 
various versions of Newton's thought on ancient religion? It would appear that as much 
weight as Newton may have given to pagan authorities (Westfall claims Newton valued 
them greatly), he never gave up the essentially biblical framework of his thought. The 
Pentateuch of Moses, with its story of Noah and the Flood, was essentially always the 
starting point for his ideas on early religion. In the conception of Prytanaea, the Jews 
and their Temple become simply another people with a Vestal fire circle. Yet, while 
Newton is vague about the origins of the Vestal Temple, further on in Yahuda MS. 41 
(p. 9r) he suggests a Hebrew etymology for Vesta, so that the Hebrews must have 
preceded or introduced this worship. His claim that Noah and the biblical patriarchs 
kept Vestal fires again points to the essentially scriptural framework within which his 
conceptions were operating. The simple religion of love is specifically described by 
Newton as passing down through the Jews from Abraham to Moses to the prophets. The 
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seven Noachide commandments were clearly a Jewish tradition, and still had to be 
learned (albeit through Selden) from the Jews. Even Newton’s conception of early 
corrupted religion as the worship of Noah and his sons remains within the same biblical 
framework, which was the essence of the views of Bochart and his other sources of 
ideas. Jewish history, then, retained a central role in all Newton's ideas of early religion, 
particularly insofar as it preserved the stories of Noah and the Patriarchs. Newton may 
have been prepared to accept the biblical criticism of Richard Simon, but he would 
never abandon the major scriptural ideas: the story of Noah and the Flood, the truth of 
the religion passed from Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob to Moses, and the veracity of 
biblical prophecy. 

This, then, is the background of Newton's history of ancient religions, with 
some reference to the role of Noah and the Patriarchs. Further attention will now be 
turned to some specific Jewish issues found therein. 



II. The Seven Noachide Commandments 

Among the great philosophical topics of early eighteenth-century England was 
the issue of natural law and natural religion , that is, law and religion which can be 
apprehended by use of reason alone, without reference to revelation. 15 In the long 
citation from MS. Bodmer above, it was seen that Newton views the simple creed, love 
of God and man, as the content of both natural law and natural religion. "These are the 
laws of nature , the true natural religion. These are that part of religion w ch ever was & 
ever will be binding to all nations, being of an eternal immutable nature because 
grounded upon immutable reason." (my italics) Putting aside for the moment what this 
conception says about Newton's relationship to deism, it will be recalled that Newton 
appears to identify this simple creed with the seven Noachide commandments and that 
he probably learned of those commandments and their contemporary significance from 
Selden. 16 

One of the perennial problems facing natural law and natural religion theorists 
is how to isolate those elements of law and religion which are genuinely universal, 
which devolve upon man by force of conscience. One way attempted by many theorists 
is the taxonomic method, looking to see what laws many peoples had in common. 
Newton, following Selden and Grotius, short-cuts this method and goes directly to what 
he sees as the most ancient set of laws: those given to Adam, Noah, and Moses. 



15 On natural law, see R. Wollheim, "Natural Law," Paul Edwards (ed). Encyclopedia of Philosophy, vol. 
5 (New York, 1967), pp. 450-454 and bibliography there, especially H. L. A. Hart, The Concept of Law 
(Oxford, 1961), Ch. 9, "Laws and Morals," parts i-ii, pp. 181-95. On natural religion, see "Nature," Mircea 
Eliade (ed), Encyclopedia of Religion, vol. io (New York, 1987), pp. 328-36. In the eighteenth century the 
concept of natural religion took a far more radical turn, e.g., in David Hume's Dialogues Concerning Natural 
Religion and Immanuel Kant's Religion Within the Limits of of Reason Alone. The seeds of such approaches, 
however, are already found by Newton's generation, and he himself speaks of the pristine religion as based on 
"immutable reason." See, e.g., William Wollaston, The Religion of Nature Delineated (London, 1724). 

16 The only published discussion I have found of the Seven Noahchide Laws and Selden's interest in them 
is Elio Toaff, "La Torah Universale dei Bene Noach," La Rassegna Mensile di Israel, vol. 60 (1993), pp. 
137-40. Toaff stresses the universality of the Noachide commandments and attempts to connect this with ideas 
of toleration. 
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However, there is no question that his formulation is based upon the rabbinic, "sheva 
mizvoth b’ne Noah." 

It is interesting that while Newton has little more to say on the matter for the 
most part, as most of the seven Noachide laws are obvious and commonsensical, he 
spends a great deal of time in discussing the last of them, the imperative to create courts 
of judicature. While this matter is discussed in some detail in Chapter 6 below, it is 
worthwhile to point out the importance of this Noachide law for Newton. A court system 
is not a matter which the individual conscience would set as a goal for its own morality, 
but one which only a society or an entire church would be expected to fulfill. The matter 
of courts is also the most difficult to extract from the events following the Flood in the 
book of Genesis. Newton was apparently in agreement with the rabbis, who created the 
idea of the seven Noachide commandments, that the religion of nature calls not only for 
discipline of the individual but also for institutions which guard the body politic. This 
may be connected with his avoidance of deeply personal, mystical religion, in 
preference of membership in the church, even if it is a church which countenances 
heresy. 17 



III. The Influence of Maimonides on Newton's Views of Early Religion 

In his two articles on Newton and Maimonides, Richard H. Popkin has 
suggested that Newton's views on ancient religion and heresy, among others, were 
influenced by Maimonides. He points to the fact that in MS. Yahuda 16 18 Newton cites 
Gerardus Vossius' commentary on his son Isaac's translation of Maimonides' Mishneh 
Torah , Hilkhot Avodah Zarah , 19 While the other claims Popkin makes for Maimonides' 
theological influence on Newton are discussed elsewhere in this book, this point is 
perhaps more veridical and deserves attention here. 

In the first chapter of his Laws Concerning Foreign Worship, Maimonides 
begins with a very brief discussion of how the original worship of God known to Adam 
became corrupted. 

In the days of Enosh [[Adam's grandson]] men erred with a great 
error, and the counsel of that generation's sages was befouled. Enosh 
himself was among those who erred. Now this was the manner of 
their error: they said, "Since God created these stars and spheres to 
conduct the world and He put them in the heavens, giving them 
honor, and since they are servants who serve Him, they deserve 
praise, glorification and honor. This is the will of God (may He be 



17 See Chapter 6 below for all these issues. 

18 Westfall refers to the MS. as Yahuda 16.2; in fact there is no 16.2, and this MS. is simply Yahuda 16. 

19 Dionysii Vossii, R. Mosis Maimonidae de ldololatria Liber . cum interpretatione Latina, & notis, 
Dionysii Vossii (Amsterdam, 1642) and Gerardi Ioannis Vossii, De Theologia Gentili, et Physiologia 
Christiana; sive de origine ac progressu idololatriae, ad veterum gesta, ac rerum naturam, reductae; deque 
naturae mirandis, quibus homo adducitur ad Deum, Liber I, et II. (Amsterdam, 1652). 
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blessed), to magnify and honor those who magnify and honor Him, 
just as a king wishes to honor those who stand before him, which is 
the honor of the king." When they came to accept this idea, they 
began building temples for the stars, to sacrifice to them, to magnify 
and praise them with words and to bow down to them, in order to 
obtain the goodwill of the Creator, according to their evil 
understanding. This was the essence of star-worship, and this was the 
claim of the worshipers who understood its principles — they did not 
say "There is no God except this star. "...After a while, certain false 
prophets rose up among men and claimed that God commanded them 
saying "Worship this particular star," or "Worship all the stars, and 
offer them the following sacrifices." They built a temple for it [[that 
star]] and created an image of it so that the whole nation could bow 
to it, women, children and other ignoramuses. And he would inform 
them about some image he made up, and say "This is the form of that 
star about which God informed me in His prophecy."...Eventually the 
great honored and fearful Name was forgotten every where... The 
Rock of Ages was unknown to everyone except a few individuals in 
the world, such as Hanoch, Methuselah, Noah, Shem and Heber. This 
was how the world went along until that pillar of the world was bom, 

Abraham our patriarch. (Maimonides, Laws Concerning Foreign 
Worship, Ch. 1, sec. 1-2) 

How much of this picture, which is not unique to Maimonides in every 
particular, was taken over by Newton? He subscribes to the overall idea that Adam and 
the other earliest men knew the true religion and that the true religion became corrupted. 
He also agrees with Maimonides' conception that heavenly bodies quickly became the 
objects of worship and that Noah, and later Abraham, were among those who preserved 
right religion intact: 

Now the corruption of this religion [[Prytanaea]] I take to 
have been after this manner. First the frame of y e heavens consisting 
of Sun Moon & Stars being represented in the Prytanaea as y e real 
temple of the Deity men were led by degrees to pay a veneration to 
these sensible objects & began at length to worship them as the 
visible seats of divinity. And because y e sacred fire was a type of y e 
Sun & all the elements are parts of that universe w ch is y e temple of 
God they soon began to have these also in veneration. For tis agreed 
that Idolatry began in y e worship of y e heavenly bodies & elements 
This Eusebius tells us out of the Phoenician & other records, & the 
book of wisdom confirms it. (Yahuda MS. 41, p. 8r) 

It would appear that although certain elements of Newton's picture concerning the 
Prytanaea parallel those of Maimonides (particularly that heavenly bodies were the first 
object of false worship), he relies on Eusebius as his authority, and he never mentions 
Maimonides in this context. It must further be kept in mind that elsewhere (as 
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mentioned above) Newton describes the earliest false worship as that of dead ancestors, 
whose qualities were later transferred to stars and planets. 

From another place in Maimonides (Laws of Kings, Ch. 9-10) he could have 
learned of the Noachide commandments, including the specific fact he mentions 
concerning the status of uncircumcised Noachides. As has been stated, however, he 
more likely learned of this matter through Selden, though Maimonides would still have 
been the major ultimate source. 

However, the resemblance to Maimonides stops here in all of Newton’s 
versions of ancient religion. The corruption of faith in Newton’s scheme appears to 
occur not in the time of Enosh, but in the generation of Noah's grandchildren. Prytanaea, 
preserving scientific knowledge in a fire-circle, play no part in Maimonides' scheme; the 
temples he describes are decorated with star images and their worship is sacrificial. 
Deified ancestors are very far from the Maimonidean conception of religious corruption. 
Neither is the original religion known to Adam supposed by Maimonides to consist of 
love of God and man. It must be concluded, then, that Newton's overall picture (or 
pictures) of ancient religion and its corruption do not accord for the most part with 
Maimonides. 

Popkin is certainly correct in pointing out the influence of Gerardus Vossius' 
commentary to his son's Maimonides translation on Newton. Newton does cite it in MS. 
Yahuda 16. The term "commentary" in reference to the De Theologia Gentili is really 
a misnomer, since the elder Vossius simply uses Maimonides as a springboard from 
which to launch his own taxonomic analysis of ancient religion. It was, in fact, from 
Gerardus' ideas which Newton drew. In Book I, Ch. 9 ff., Vossius begins to present a 
picture similar in many particulars to that of Newton. He speaks of the origins of spirit- 
worship (Ch. 9), ancient attitudes toward the soul (Ch. 10), and eventually of the cult 
of soul- worship (Ch. 11). Here he makes explicit reference to Euhemerus' theory, which 
was such a central element in the conceptions of Bochart and Newton. In the following 
chapters Vossius enters into the same Euhemeristic stream as Newton, explaining how 
soul-worship spread through the middle-east and how the Greek gods developed out of 
this cult. In Ch. 15 he presents the picture of Noachide soul-worship and identifies 
Saturn with Noah, who split the world among his sons Sem, Cham, and Iaphet: 

Qvomodo verb multi erant loves; ita & Neptuni multi. 

Quorum antiquissimus mihi unus e Noachi filiis videtur. Nam velut 
in Satumo Noe; ita in tribus Satumi liberis, qui mundi imperium 
divisisse dicuntur, adumbrati sunt tres filii Noe, eorumve posteri; ut 
plenius exponam, ubi ad Satumi cultum fuerit deventum. Porro uti 
Semi progenies septentrionalem & orientalem Asiam obtinuit; Chami 
autem stirpi Asia meridionalis cum Africa cessit: ita Iapheto obtigere 
maris mediterranei insulae, & continens Europaea: ut in quam ex 
insulis ulterius veniretur....(G. Vossius, De Theologia Gentili , p. 1 18) 

The work continues in this vein, and it is not difficult to see where Newton drew on 
Vossius’ concepts, though not accepting many of the specifics. Again, however, 
Newton's debt to Vossius has little to do with Maimonides. 
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IV. Hebrew Etymologies in Newton's Noachide Euhemerism 

One element which Westfall did not examine in his study of MS. Yahuda 16 
is the importance of Hebrew etymologies in establishing the euhemeristic taxonomy of 
gods. While Newton is heavily indebted to Samuel Bochart's Geographia Sacra 
throughout this manuscript, it is particularly interesting to note how he has used 
Bochart's Hebrew derivations and where he has extended them to include his own 
inventions. Anyone familiar with Newton's theological manuscripts is aware that he 
often wrote words in Hebrew, in order to explain a meaning with greater precision. This 
is the only place known to me where Newton's use of the Hebrew language extends to 
anything further. 

Here is an example of a place Newton has struck out on his own. Bochart 20 
identifies Neptune with Noah's son Japheth, who in his opinion was granted rule over 
the seas by his father. He simply substitutes the yod for a nun , and thus goes from 
Japheth to niphtha to Neptune. "Japhet Neptunus maris Deus. Ejus portio in insulis & 
peninsulis. Locus Euhemeri... Neptunus a ntlDJ Niphtha vel a Nephthy..." 21 Newton 
seems to have had some hesitation about the identification of Neptune. In his scheme 
the family of Ham is of central importance, and Shem and Japheth are of less interest. 
In some places he reproduces the same correspondences as Bochart: "Terra nondum 
limitibus partita. Quae omnia de Noacho verissima sunt. [Genuit autem Satumus tres 
filios Plutonem Neptunum et Jovem id est Sem Japhet et Ham. Et Orbem tandem 
universum inter eosdem divisit, deditque Jovi natu ininimo Coelum, Neptuno Mare, et 
Plutoni terrain divitiis abundantem..."(MS. Yahuda 16, p. 13r; see also ibid, p. 8r) Yet 
elsewhere, Newton wishes to identify Neptune not with Japheth but with Ham's son 
Phut, who plays a very central role in the taxonomy. 22 He therefore cites Bochart to the 
effect that the Hebrew letters X) and ^ are interchangeable. He thus moves from Phut to 
Photz , meaning "dispersus, dissepatus, contritus et confractus cum dispersione" (ibid, 
p. 15v). 



[[40r]] A ittD fit et vel \9DD Naphat dispersus et 
Naphtu dispersi sunt. Unde Nephtys Typhonis uxor et Neptunus 
Latinorum. A Phut vel Put formatur etiam Graecorum Pytho et literis 
inversis Typho. Nam Graeci Typhonem et Pythonem promisive 
dicunt. Inde formatur etiam Ori nomen Pathros. Nam Pathros filius 
est Misraim Gen.10 14 [[41r]] a cujus regno Thebais dicta fiiit terra 
Pathros Jer.44.1. Ezek. 29.14 adeoque idem est cum Oro. Is. autem 
Septuaginta interpretibus est d>a0c5pr|g et UaOoupqg. Hieronymo 
Patures et Phatures voce composita ex Phat vel Path et Ores vel Ures 
vel (teiminatione Hebraica) Oros. Pathros igitur dicitur contracte pro 
Path-Oros, nomine composite ex hostis victi nomine Put et nomine 



20 Samuel Bochart, Geographia Sacra, cujus pars prior PHALEG De Disperione Gentium & terrarum 
divisione facta in aedijicatione turris Babel ; pars posterior CHANAAN De coloniis & sermone Phoenicum 
agit... (Frankfurt-am-Main, 1681), Book I, Ch. 1. 

21 Bochart, Geographia Sacra, p. 1 . See also ibid, pp. 9-10 and Vossius, De Theologia Gentili, pp. 1 1 8-20. 

22 See Westfall, " Theologiae Gentilis ,” p. 19. 
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victoris Ori, et yEgyptiis idem significat quod Graecis Apollo Pythius. 

Nam Apollo, teste Horodoto, Aegyptiace Qpog Orus dicitur. Unde 
verisimile est quod una cum Deo hocce Aegyptio nomen etiam 
Apollinis Pythii ad Graecos manarit. (MS. Yahuda 16, pp. 40r-41r) 

Newton, following Bochart, believes that each of the major gods derived from the 
Noachides went under a variety of names. He has thus, using imaginative if not very 
likely Hebrew derivations, explained an entire group of major Greek and Roman deities 
based on Noah's grandson Phut. 

Another major god, Osiris, is also the subject of a Hebrew etymology which 
seems to be original with Newton. "Osiridis igitur nomen Aegyptium erat tarn Sir vel 
Sior, pro quo Graeci (in hujus Dei sacris solemnibus, funebres Aegyptiorum planctus 
et frequentes Exclamationes *1^ O Sar! audiendo,) dixerunt Osiris." (MS. Yahuda 
16, p. 3 Or) Similarly Nimrod, one of the principle figures in Newton's Noachide 
pantheon, has an interesting derivation: 

Et nomina, probe congruunt si modo <Nimrod> vox Nimrod pro 
mil p Nin-rod, id est Ninos-Dominatore vel corrupte vel ironice 
diceretur. Certe regni Assyriorum conditorem quern [[?]] Moses 
Nimrodam nominat Gentiles uno ore Ninum esse perhibent. <Nineve 
a Nino nomen habuit, Hebreis erat terra Nimrodi, Mica. 5.6. >(MS. 

Yahuda 16, p. 68r) 

While the connection of Ninus and Nineve is well known, the rest of this derivation is 
apparently Newton's own. Manuel has suggested that the image of Nimrod as the first 
monarch mentioned in history is actually taken from Maimonides. 23 There is an odd 
feature here which is found in many other derivations as well: the combination of a 
Greek or Latin word with the Hebrew word, in this case "Ninnus" with "radah" (rule), 
both phonetically derived from the biblical Hebrew name Nimrod. 

These are but a few examples of the many such etymologies which abound in 
MS. Yahuda 16 and 16.1. In the context of his time, Newton's use of such devices is 
often novel, but the technique itself was popularized by Bochart. 

It is interesting to note that the arch-rival of the Newtonians in the eighteenth 
century, John Hutchinson, derided Newton's science, as well as the theology he 
perceived behind it, because Newton did not properly understand Hebrew, and therefore 
misconstrued the Bible. Hutchinson followed Cappellus and a long line of Hebraists 
who believed that the Hebrew vowel points, which give the consonant roots their known 
meanings, were an invention of the corrupt rabbinic Jews long after Jesus. 24 The correct 
way to understand the Bible is without the vowel points, so that the philosophical 



23 Manuel, Isaac Newton, Historian , p. 115. 

24 On Cappellus and the controversy surrounding the Hebrew vowel points, see Georg Schnedermann, Die 
Controverse de Ludovicus Cappellus mitden Buxtorfen iiber das Alter den Hebraischen Punktuation (Leipzig, 
1879); Jordan S. Penkower, "A Reconsideration of ’Sefer Massoreth ha-Massoroth' of Elijah Levita: The Late 
Origin of Vowel Markings and Criticism of the Zohar" (Hebrew) Italia, vol. 8, no. 1-2 (1989), pp. 7-73; and 
Burnett, Christian Hebraism to Jewish Studies, Ch. 7. 
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identities between many identical consonant roots are not obfuscated by Jewish vowel 
markings. Thus, for example, the Hebrew letters kafbet dalet constitute both kavod 
("Glory") and kaved ("heavy,” as in gravity.) This sort of subtlety, claimed the editors 
of Hutchinson's works, was lost on Newton for his lack of Hebrew. 

One would think that such an one, bom in a Christian country, who 
had access to examine books dictated by the Supreme Author of this 
system, would first have qualified himself to read and understand 
them, before he had dared to reject revelation, to set up a scheme in 
direct opposition thereto, stolen from the worst and blindest of the 
heathens. 25 

The Hutchinsonians' essential claim is true — Newton's Hebrew was not of a very high 
caliber. However, the etymologies in MS. Yahuda 16 demonstrate that Newton had a 
conception of the flexibility with which Hebrew consonants could be molded. His 
method has a great deal of similarity to the method of Hutchinson. Newton permitted 
almost no one to see his theological manuscripts, so the Hutchinsonians could hardly 
have been aware of his derivations; but the irony of their accusation can be appreciated 
today. 



* * * 



The role of Judaism in Newton's competing conceptions of early religion is 
very widespread. The Jewish conception of Noah and the Flood and the passage of true 
religion through the patriarchs and Moses, is taken over entirely by Newton, despite his 
biblical criticism. In each of his four separate depictions of the rise and corruption of 
early religion, Noah and his sons play a prominent role. Newton generally also accepts 
the passage of true religion through the patriarchs and Moses. In one conception, that 
of the Seven Noachide Laws, Newton is heavily indebted to the Hebraist John Selden. 
Newton's conception of the corruption of this early religion shares certain elements with 
that of Maimonides, but for the most part he is more interested in the ideas of the 
Hebraists Bochart and Vossius on the subject. Newton dabbles in Hebraism himself 
when dealing with the derivations of pagan gods from the Noachites, producing Hebrew 
etymologies which, if not convincing, show a willingness to attempt original 
interpretations. Having seen somewhat how Newton understands the role of Judaism in 
ancient pagan religion, the following step in his history of religious development is to 
examine his ideas of scriptural prophecy, which was granted to the Jews to restore the 
corrupted original religion and tell of the apocalyptic future. 



25 John Hutchinson, Glory or Gravity, in his Works (1733-4), vol. 6, p. 7, quoted in David S. Katz, 
"Hutchinsonians and Hebraic Fundamentalism in Eighteenth-Century England," idem and J.I. Israel (eds.), 
Skeptics, Millenarians and Jews (Leiden, 1990), p. 241. 





